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Under the greenwood tree, 

Who loves to lie with me, 

And turn his merry note 

Unto the sweet bird’s throat, 
Come hither, come hither, come hither; 





Here shall he see 
No enemy, 
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$31.00 grade, fine twist, $18.50. 


We offer at these SPECIAL 
PRICES a small lot of a 
Standard American make 
Breech Loading Double Guns 








Entirel Le. Made on Interchangeable Sys- 
tem. Lever Action. Greener style Cross 
Bolt; Pis 1 Stock. 26,28 and 30 inch. 12and 
16 bores, at the annexed Exceptional Prices: 


$41.00 grade, automatic ejector, 


$25.00. $40.00 grade, Damascus, $22.50 


ALSO 100 REMINGTON OLD-STYLE Powder and Ball Cavalry Revolvers. 


rase mounted; in nice refinished 





4 inch barrels, .44 calibre, 
Gane condition, $2.50. 


Leather Holsters, 50 cts. Bullet moulds (round cel elongated ball), 50 cts. These pistols are in nice second condi- 


tion, almost as 


asnew. At the time of our Civil War were the most famous weapons of all. 


Are valuable, not 


only as relics of our Civil War, but as accurate ——s pistols for target or defence, and are all right for use today. 
Orders accompanied by cash will be filled, and if goods are not satisfactory on receipt, they can be returned and | 


money refunded, less cost of expressage. 


SECOND-HAND GUNS At Sow time have on hand a large lot of second-hand guns—hammer and ham- 





ceipt it can be returned and money refunded, less 


of ex 
Canvas Case is included. Also lot of LEE STRAIGHT-PULL MAGAZINE RI 


chester Arms Company and cost over $25.00 


ess—taken in aoe pon os A 00 with order, and if gun is not satisfactory on re- 


essage, If whole ouneane is sent with order, a . vie 
small bore, made by the Win- 


, long range and ‘tread accurate, a wes refinished brown, condition 


same as new. Suitable for target or hunting. Price, each, $7.50. 


end Six Cents in Stamps for Catalogue of new and second-hand guns. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Austin 
Loaded 
Shells 


The Austin Cartridge Co., “osc 


oe 99 Is our Black Powder 

Grack Shot shell, loaded with our 
own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the 
handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the 


market, 
ée 99 Is our moderate priced Smokeless 

Alert Powder shell. They are neat in 
@ppearance and good. Suited to. the field and trap 
where an inexpensive shell is desired. 


ae 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 
Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 


greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
either amateur or expert, 


{4 99 Extra high brass, high-grade 
Invincible shell, representing best work- 
manship and materials. Suited to heavy loads of. Bulk 


Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who’ 
wants the best. 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade. Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


And 
J. L. WHITE, Manager, 


’ 
Security Building, - St. Louis, Mo. 
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For SLX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No, 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


4 Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 

full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 

2 Ithaca, with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 

saan, and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
attention. 


A Parker dammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


5 The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the “‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
fa tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
a It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘Robbins of Fargo,’’ 
s) Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
S Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
mm Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12o0r16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
mm stock, checked and engraved ; either full pistol or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
| SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 


= = A Marlin Take- 


Down Repeating 
Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions. A six- 
4 shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- 
‘4 rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 
™ ‘All full-choked barrels,’? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., ‘‘are guaranteed to target better than 
‘4 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, lils. 
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It will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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For illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
s ply to your nearest 


iress 
W. B. KNISKERN, Gen’! 
Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cuicaco & NortH-Western R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 








If you have a Bird Dog, you 
meed a copy of 


tm Amateur 
Trainer 


A plain, practical concise, yet 
thoroug : de in ihe art of tale 


and the correcting of 
fale of the di eunentiea to the 
eld. ackn 









bird dogs. 
cloth, $1.50. me, on receipt of p: ce by 


paper cover, 


¢ SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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NOT ONLY MR. DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


Says the trip from Colorado Springs 
to the Cripple Creek Gold Camp over 


3 The Short Line 


Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 


The One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
the English Language 


Every phase of Colorado Seenesy is embraced in 
this wonderful trip—Plains—Citi jons—Moun- 
tains— Beauty — gn neg 
Wonder—Admiration Geological Phenomena, and 
the greatest Gold Mining Comp on on ene. 
The superb mger service from Denver, Pueblo 
rings oo inchaaes sold trains of modern 
observation cars and dining cars 
corving meals a la carte. 


Send for descriptive booklets, free. 


D. C. MacWatters, 
General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 


Colorado Springs, 
Cole. 
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The ry os most luxurious day coaches of 
American Railway are;those on the — 


“Big Four” 





Each coach is 80 feet 1 at oy 
is maintained in connection with New York 


Central, Boston & Albany and other roads. 
Write for folders. 


Warren J. Lynch, W. P. Deppe, 
G.P.&T.A. A.G. P.\& T.A, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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50 YEARS’ jo), -ns sent 
EXPERIENCE and description 


atents sent 
e. Oldest 
agency for se 


CopvricuTs &c. curing patents. 
Patents taken 


through Munn & Co. receive special notice, without charge, in the 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest circulation of any scientific 
journal. Terms, $3 a year; four months, $1. Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & CO., 361 Broadway, NEW YORE. 
Branch Office, 625 F Street, Washington, D. C. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Spratt’s Patent 
oon Cakes 


Spratt’s Patent 
Poultry Foods 


Our 1905 Calendar will be ready to mail by oe 
middle of December. The edition is limited. 


atid Editor, 


Spratt’s Patent (America) Ltd., 
Market and Congress Sts., 
Newark, N. J. 


SKATE 


The Best we can get. The 
Cheapest you can get. 


Mens’, Boys’, 
Ladies’ 
58 cents to $4.50 














Donoghue Racing Skate. Used 
by World’s Champion. $4.50 





New 152-page Catalogue sent 
upon request. 


BROWNING BROS. CO., 


OGDEN, UTAH. 





Gillette 
Supplemental Chamber 





-30-30, .30-40 
-808 allbr and British 8 Mm. 
> 75 ‘cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 


* nae Chamber Co., 











Neck ti hts 
Blectric Hand Lantern. —— ee 5 ETRE 
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Something New! Variable Routes 
to Florida. 


—THE— 


SOUTHERN] 
RAILWAY | 


In connection with the Queen and Crescent Route, 

has opened up a number of attractive routes to the 

winter resorts of Florida, by which the tourist can 

go one — and return anot on, at a slight increase 
n regular rate. Through the 


Beart ef the. 
Seuthland 


is via Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon and Jackson- 
ville, one way; and Knoxville, Hot Springs, Ashe- 
ville (the Land of the Sky), Columbia and Savannah, 
another. Stopovers in both directions. 

Low round- —— rates now in effect to Florida and 
the South, and the lowest round-trip rates ever made 
to Cub 
ture an 


now in effect via Florida ports 
full particulars write 





illustrates many of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully 
All ¢ lowest price in the world on every- 
nts ca e handsome commissions and 
couapiete information. Catalogue Free. 
.OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio. 





J.8. eee te N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., 


cago, Ills. 
G. B. ALLEN, A, G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 
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THE BLACK ART OF PATSY MULLANE. 


By 


ATRICK MULLANE was to 
blame for the whole husiness—the 
discovery of a new art and the loss 

thereof. Some time, some day, some 
one may stumble upon the exact com- 
bination, but as yet it is only a memory. 
Pat at 15 was much as other boys. At 
20, for one brief day, he held the centre 
of the stage—the bullseye for the spot 
light—and this was the way of it. 

Pat was forever throwing at some- 
thing or other. Of ammunition he had 
no choice, of targets still less, as dead 
chickens, cats, yelping dogs and broken 
windows in his immediate vicinity could 
testify. Nothing that his father, Dennis 
Mullane, foreman of Section Gang No. 
2, could devise in the way of punishment, 
“short of killing,” seemed to do any 
good. Not but what Patrick was a duti- 
ful son, barring his passion for throw- 
ing and his habit of chewing tobacco. 
Between his two star accomplishments 
there was little choice. It was almost as 
amusing to see him, on his way home 
from school, stop just beyond the danger 
limit of his mother’s kitchen window, 
kneel, and, with many evolutions sug- 
gestive of a lost ball, dropped jack-knife 


ROSS KINER. 


or fresh rabbit sign, finally get his plug 
of Navy safely deposited under the side- 
walk, as it was to see him stoop over, 
grab a chunk of brick, straighten up, 
and with rifle-like accuracy knock a port- 
ly tom-cat “ galley west” from the top of 
the alley fence, 60 feet away. As for his 
chewing, he was only the humble: imi- 
tator of his boyhood’s idol, Dutchy 
Kranz, pitcher of the first nine. Never 
did Dutchy step into the box without 
his right cheek swollen to the dimensions 
of an ulcerated tooth of the first quality, 
from which he spat copiously and with 
much effect into the dust about his-posi- 
tion, as he shot outs and ins, drops and 
lightning straight ones, over the plate 
into the waiting mitt of Sandy Burke, 
his catcher. 

Naturally Patsy was also pitcher and 
captain of the second nine. For speed 
he was a wonder; of curves, nothing to 
speak of. Many were the hard fought 
battles the second nine went through Sat- 
urday. afternoons on Johnson’s vacant 
lots with the West Enders, the Coal 
Bankers and others. And so, by de- 
grees, Patsy grew, by reason of his good 
right arm, his knowledge of the game, 
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and inborn Irish grit, till he held the 
proud position of slabsman for the first 
nine—in other words, the Clarksville 
Reds. Then came to Patrick his short- 
lived day of fame, and may the glory and 
the wonder of it never grow less in the 
hearts of those who remember. 

Bitter was the rivalry between Clarks- 
ville and Ashton, 10 miles to the west. 
Not alone in baseball. In politics, in 
business, in every way, they were at war. 
Clarksville’s getting the courthouse in 
the old days started the feud, and feud 
it has endured until this day. Breaking 
out as occasion offered, this time it was 
baseball. First in one town, then in the 
other, the two teams clashed, exchanged 
black eyes and cuss words. At one game 
the Ashton sports would go home 
“busted.” At the next perhaps Clarks- 
ville would plod its mournful way from 
the diamond to the train, broke, spoiling 
for a fight; for they were game, those 
citizens of Ashton and Clarksville, back- 
ing their birthplace in baseball, politics 
or love with their last plunk. 

Now on the 4th of September, 1894, 
Patrick Mullane was to have his try-out, 
and great was the argument in store and 
street, in the alleys and the byways, 
whether Patrick could make good and fill 
the place of famous Dutchy Kranz. Not 
that Patrick was alarmed—not he. It 
wasn’t Pat’s nature to dwell for a mo- 
ment upon the thought that any one could 
do anything better than he. Sandy 
Burke wasn’t so sure. Accustomed so 
long to Dutchy’s benders, he couldn’t 
feel secure that, speedier as Patsy un- 
doubtedly was, he would be able to twist 
’em in Dutchy’s old-time way. But 
Dutchy’s arm had gone the way of all 
good pitchers’ arms, and it was up to 
Patrick. Five and five the games stood 
that year. If Pat could land the rub, his 
standing was assured. Evening after 
evening Pat and Sandy went through 
their battery practice back of the tile 
works. “ Speed ye have and plenty, but 
bend ’em as good as Dutchy ye cannot,” 
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quoth Sandy one evening, and then Pat’s 
genius came to light, and cool-headed, § 
taciturn Sandy Burke stood open- - J 
mouthed at the wonder of it. Call it 
what you will—black art, witchcraft, hyp- 
notism—there it stood and stand it will 
in the archives of Clarksville and Ash- 
ton so long as Clarksville and Ashton 
are on the map. Pat and Sandy were | 
alone when the thing happened, and well | 
it was. Alone they practiced their bat- 
tery work after that evening. “ Ye are 
an Irish devil and I’m half afraid of ye,” \}j 
said Sandy, the night before the game. |¥ 


“Divil or not,” answered Pat, “could {3 
your ould sauer-kraut frind do as much #} 
“No, my boy, he. )j 


wit the ball as me?” 
could not,” said Sandy, “and ye cannot 
many days, for such tricks are not given 
to mortal man for long.” “ We win to- 
morrow, Sandy. By St. Patrick, we win! 
So quit worryin’, you ould grandmother, 
and go to bed.” 

Now here is the story of the game. 

At 7 a. m. Clarksville was a quiet coun- 
try town, just awakening ; at noon, a min- 
iature city. Two-thirds of Ashton had 
already arrived, as escort for their war- 
riors; while all the country roads were 
alive with rigs—all heading for Clarks-.~} 
ville to see the game. Up and down the: ” 
business street surged a mingled crowd 
of rooters, with here and there a red uni- 
formed member of the home team or 
more sober gray-suited, white-stockinged 
Ashtonite—the centre of a crowd of ad- — 
mirers. ; 

A half-mile from town, behind an osage 
hedge, Pat was putting the last touches 
to the delivery that made him famous. 


“ Sandy,” said Pat, “ only in a pinch will J 


I use these divil kinks of mine, as you 


call them; but if I can’t win with me . 


speed, the divil kinks it is.” 
* * * * e re 7 
Swinging down the shady street that 
led to the grounds came the Ashton band 
—sounding from their throats of brass 
good heart and certain victory to all 
Ashton; and after them the crowd. 
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Soon the grandstand was filled, and, 
overflowing, flanked the foul lines far 
out in right and left field with solid ranks 
of people. 

Out trotted the Ashton nine for their 
practice. Snappy was their throwing 
to bases and spectacular their fielding, 
the applause running like musketry fire 
down the ranks of Ashton rooters, as 
some especially fine play was accom- 
plished. Soon their time was up and the 


rules were adopted, limiting a hit over 
the left field fence to two bases, . The 
home team trotted to their positions. 
Patrick rubbed a grimy hand on his 
breeches leg; then took a fresh chew. 
Smith tossed over the sphere. “ Play 
ball!’—and the game was on. 

Biggs, the first man up, struck out; 
the next man connected with a sharp in- 
shoot, but was thrown out third to first; 
the third man followed Biggs’ example, 











“*And then the crowning glory came——the last ball that Patsy Mullane ever threw.” 





home team sprinted out for their warm- 
up. There was not much difference in 
the two teams’ form—the Ashtons a 
shade better, perhaps, on account of their 
more accurate throwing. On each side 
of the diamond the opposing pitchers 
were limbering up their arms. Smith, 
the umpire, commenced peeling the wrap- 
per from a new ball, while the crowd 
settled down for the struggle. Ground 


and great was the rejoicing from the 
home ranks. Sullivan, the Ashton twirler, 
was in great form and the home team 
went out in one, two, three order. 

“Good boy, Sully! good boy! They 
can’t hit ’em where they can’t see ’em. 
Look at ’em! look at ’em! There’s a 
hole in the bat! a ho-o0-o0-0-l-e in the bat !”., 
Such was the joy of Ashton. 

For seven short innings, filled to the 
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brim with baseball that kept the crowd on 
edge, the two teams battled. Once Sul- 
livan reached first on a safe hit, stole 
second, but was caught by Sandy Burke 
as he tried to repeat the trick to third, 
and Ashton’s hopes, buoyed up by the 
sight of that gray uniform on the second 
quarter, by wild yells, by bawling mega- 
phones, went out when Sandy shot the 
ball to Edgren—landing Sullivan by a 
yard. 

The first half of the eighth opened with 
Clark of the visitors at the plate. Smash! 
he landed on the first one Patsy offered 
for two bases. Fletcher fanned; Baker 
shot a daisy cutter at the shortstop; it 
took a bad bound, and Clark roosted on 
third. “ Now you’re findin’ him, boys! 
now you're findin’ him! Hit ’em out! 
hit ’em out! Whee-oop! he’s blowed, 
he’s blowed up!’ This from Ashton. 

Duncan tried his best, but couldn’t find 
it. “Two out and a man on third. Play 
the batter now, boys!” But Greenman, 


the next man up, got one to his liking, 


drove a scorching liner over the second 
baseman’s head, and the first run was in. 
The line of the Ashton rooters at that 
moment resembled nothing so much as 
an insane asylum out for a_ holiday. 
“Two to one on Ashton! On Ashton! 
Two-0-0-0-0 to one on Ashton!” Takers 
they had in plenty, for Clarksville money 
wasn’t scarce by any means. Besides, 
wasn’t there an inning and a half left to 
play? 

Still, some began to doubt Pat. “ He’s 
sure blown up,” mourned some chicken- 
hearted Clarksville citizens; “ he’s sure 
blown up.” And they longed for Dutchy 
Kranz, the mighty—he of the Teuton 
visage and swollen jaw. But the gods 
were surely good to Clarksville that day. 
The next man struck out and the agony 
was over. Pat was first batter up. Never 
much of a man with the stick, he sur- 
.prised himself by lacing one of Sullivan’s 
drops into deep right field for a three- 
bagger. “Pat, Pat, Pat! Look at it! 
look at it! They can’t find it! they can’t 
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find it!” Clarksville had taken heart. 
Sullivan took a brace and struck out the | 
next two men in succession, in the mean- 4 
time nearly catching Pat (who, in his @ 
anxiety to score, was leading pretty well § 
off third, but he saved himself by a plung- § 
ing slide). Sullivan, after getting two § 
strikes on Sandy Burke, made a miscue § 
and offered up a slow one. He ought to 
have known better; for, after the smokes} 
had cleared away, Sandy was roosting on¥ 
the third cushion, Pat was over the plate, J 
and the score was a tie. Sullivan must J 
have been a bit rattled; for the next bat- 4 
ter drove a safe one just out of the first 7 
baseman’s reach. Sandy tore home,7) 
while bedlam reigned among the Clarks- | 
ville fans and the score was two to one. 
The next man flew out to short and Ashs i 
ton came in for their last turn at bat. It4] 
looked from the start of that famous first ; 
half of the ninth as if Patrick Mullane ¥) 
had blown up, and with him all the hope #) 
and all the good money of Clarksville. 
Three successive men hit the ball—three | 
good safe hits and the cushions were full. |] 
Sullivan was the fourth man up. ' 
“Oh o-0-0-h, Sully! Sully! Just a¥% 
little hit, old boy!—just a little hith® 
Look at him! look at him! He can’t?) 
throw! he can’t throw! Watch “im! "| 
watch ’im! A glass*arm! a glass arm?” § 
Silence—that silence with which we look | 
for the last time upon thé features we % 
have loved so well—settled*upon the fans’ = 
of Clarksville. That tense emotion with ~ 
which we lift those two last cards from ™ 
the table, when our last dollar’s in the } 
pot and the house about to close, gripped’ 
every Clarksville heart. j 
Sandy crouched expectant, every red 
hair bristling, face-working, in his ex- j 
citement, behind his mask, his nimble | 


‘fingers talking under cover of his mitt % 


—and then it came. All eyes: were on * 
Patrick. Could he—O! could he do it? % 
—strike out three of the best batters of 4 
Ashton in succession? Pat, cool as if it # 
were a little practice game; knowing, the 3 
Irish magician, that he held the ace up 
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his sleeve, ground the ball in his fist and 
lobbed—yes, actually lobbed—a ball that 
looked like one the girls pitch to one an- 
other when they play one old cat. Now, 
a slow one was Sullivan’s especial de- 
light. Many another pitcher had tried 
the same trick, or what looked like the 
same trick, on Sully—namely, burn a 
few speedy ones over and then send up 
a slow one for a change. Generally they 
had to get a new ball, while Sully made 
the circuit; while here was a fool_pitcher 
giving him a slow one on the start. So 
slow was it, it fairly seemed to hang in 
the air, when suddenly, 1o feet from the 
plate, it shot forward like a rifle ball 
and nestled snugly in Red Sandy’s mitt. 
“One strike!” the umpire said. Sulli- 
van, dazed, had hardly settled into posi- 
tion, when Pat cut loose what looked like 
a speedy straight one, when, as before, 
10 feet from the plate, it slowed up, 
stopped, hung in the air, and, as Sullivan 
struggled up from his vicious swing, 
floated gently past him over the plate— 
and two strikes were gone. The crowd 
was hushed. What could it mean? They 
had seen, but could not understand. 
Again Sullivan faced that Irish wonder ; 
but his nerve was gone. A speedy in- 
shoot found him unprepared, and he, 
slamming his bat into the dirt, sat down. 

The next man up had seen—but to 
what purpose? Again those working 
fingers of Sandy behind the mitt. Again 
that twisting of Patrick’s sinewy frame. 
Again that whistling rush of horsehide- 
covered sphere. But what a rush! The 
first one left Pat’s hand and followed a 
course exactly like a monster corkscrew, 


‘ting bughouse. 
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until close to the plate it straightened 
and shot over for strike one. Again 
that easy—O! so easy !—overhand. Again 
that sudden burst of speed and flash 
across the plate. A slow outcurve fin- 
ished batter No. 2. The umpire was get- 
Pat, smiling, took a 
fresh faceful as he waited for victim 
number three. 

Cummings, Ashton’s best man at the 
stick, faced the music. He had seen— 
but of what use? Once more those silent 
talking fingers behind the mitt; once 
more that gathering of the muscle for 
the throw; once more the ball left Pat- 
rick’s hand—a wavy, undulating streak 
of dirty white. Now a few inches from 
the ground, now a yard above it, then 
over the plate; a puzzle no earthly man 
could solve, much less hit. A lightning 
drop squarely over the plate, before 
Cummings had quite recovered his posi- 
tion, took chance number two away. And 
then the crowning glory came—the last 
ball that Patrick Mullane ever threw in 
that game or any other. Straight as an 
arrow it started for the plate, when, Io 
feet in front of Cummings, it stopped. 
Stopped, as if caught by unseen hands; 
dropped gently to the ground; rolled on- 
ward into the waiting mitt of Sandy 
Burke; was shot from there to first base; 
while Cummings was still quivering from 
the mighty swing he had made at what 
he supposed was a straight ball. 

Call it witchcraft, lay it to the devil— 
anything you wish. J do not know. I 
have told it as it happened. Pat never 
threw another ball—strained tendon, he 
said. And there it rests. 

















UNCLE SAM’S BIGGEST ARSENAL. 


By CLAUDE KING. 





ASILY understood are 
the reasons which 
prompted the selection 
of Rock Island, in the 
Mississippi River, as 
the site of our Nation’s 
mid-continent arsenal. 
Among them were, of 
course, its advanta- 
geous location on the 
great waterway which 
divides the country 
near its centre from 
north to south, and the 
abundance of water 
power for manufactur- 
ing~ purposes. Com- 
mon prudence dictated 
| the establishment of 
such a military depot 
remote from the sea- 
board and well beyond danger of seizure 
by foreign foes, and, with the building 
of transcontinental lines of railway, cross- 
ing the Mississippi at that point, the 
easy accessibility of Rock Island from 
north, south, east and west, gave addi- 
tional claims for favorable consideration. 
As early as 1825 the Secretary of War 
recommended the reservation of Rock 
Island for military ends, in 1840 Capt. 
William Bell reported favorably upon 
its future use for ordnance purposes, and 
it later received the unqualified recom- 
mendations of Gen. Jesup, Jefferson Da- 
vis (while Secretary of War), and Gen. 
Buckingham, among others. The estab- 
lishment of the arsenal was authorized 
by an act of Congress passed July 11, 
1862,and the first building (a storehouse) 
was erected a year later; but little was 
accomplished toward the planning and 
construction of. the present enormous 











manufacturing and storing establishment § 


until the conclusion of the Civil War. 
The early history of Rock Island is re- 
plete with interest. 
by Joliet and Marquette in their memor- 
able journey of exploration down the 
Mississippi in the summer of 1673, but 
for centuries prior to that date had been 
a favorite summer resort of the Indian 
tribes, as it was favorably located for 
fishing, and wild berries and fruits cov- 
ered the island in profusion. Black 
Hawk, the famous Sac chief, was born 


on the island in 1767, and it was through * 


treaty with the Sac and Fox tribes that 
the United States gained title to Rock 
Island in 1804, though it is not definitely 
known to have been occupied by the 
whites for a number of years thereafter. 
Among the first incidents of the War of 
1812 was the killing of 36 soldiers, be- 
longing to Governor Clark’s ill-fated ex- 
pedition, on Campbell’s Island, 5 miles 
above. In September, 1815, the 8th U. 
S. Infantry, Col. Nichols commanding, 
was sent from St. Louis to establish a 


fort at or near Rock Island, was delayed 


by the ice and wintered at the mouth 6f 
the Des Moines River, and eventually 


ahi 


It was discovered 


landed on the island May 10, the follow- 5 
ing year, when the construction of Fort § 


Armstrong was begun, the name being 


chosen in honor of the Secretary of War, ' 


This was a considerable fortification, 
400-ft. square in interior area, the tim- 
ber and stone for building being procured 
on the island. The fort was completed 
in 1817 and played an important part in 
the troublous times of the Black Hawk 
War, which shortly followed. More than 
once the garrison was in imminent danger 


of massacre, and it was here that Black © 


Hawk and his son Seoskuk were held 
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prisoners for a time, prior to their re- 
moval to Washington ard subsequent 
establishment with a remnant of their 
tribe on a reservation in Iowa. The evac- 
uation of the fort as a frontier defence 
occurred in 1836, when the troops were 
removed to Fort Snelling. Thereafter 
the island was for a time in charge of 
Col. George Davenport, the first white 
settler in the vicinity, who was murdered 
by an organized band of robbers in 1845. 
In 1840 some of the buildings were re- 
paired and an ordnance depot established, 
and from that time until the establish- 
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Rodman succeeded Maj. Kingsbury in 
command at Rock Island, in 1865, small 
start had been “made upon the work of 
establishing the proposed arsenal, the 
aggregate cost of construction to that 
date being something over $231,000. Ten 
times that amount was expended during 
Rodman’s 6 years’ incumbency, and the 
work has been vigorously pushed by: his 
successors: Gen. Flagler, 1871-1886; 
Col. Baylor, 1886-1889; Col. Whitte- 
more, 1889-1892; Gen. Buffington, 1892- 
1897; and the present commandant, Lt.- 
Col. S. E. Blunt. Since Lt.-Col. Blunt 











MAIN ENTRANCE TO 


Amateur photo by J. Q. Pappock. 


ARSENAL GROUNDS. 





ment of the arsenal, the island remained 
in charge of a war department appointee 
as custodian. 

During the Civil War, from 1861 until 
1865, Rock Island was a military prison 
—one of the largest in the North—where 
12,286 Confederate prisoners were con- 
fined. There were comparatively few 
successful attempts at escape, and fewer 
still of the adventurous spirits who tun- 
neled under or scaled the walls succeeded 
in leaving the island or safely accom- 
plished the perilous journey to their loved 
Southland. Up to the time when Gen. 


was placed in charge, 7 years ago, 
$1,530,647 have been expended, prin- 
cipally in securing additional water 
power, the construction of. buildings and 
their equipment. The shops are built 
with an eye to permanency, entirely of 
stone, and are the largest and best for 
arsenal and armory purposes in the 
United States, possibly in the world. 
Within: them over 2,000 machines of a 
great variety are installed, and more than 
2,600 men find employment, the monthly 
pay roll running from $145,000 to $150,- 
ooo. The output of these vast factories 
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SPORTS AFIELD. 


does not consist solely of small arms, 
but includes field guns and their car- 
riages, limbers, caissons and battery wag- 
ons; infantry and cavalry equipments, 
such as haversacks and mess implements, 


carbine and sabre scabbards, belts, cart- - 


ridge boxes, saddles and horse furnish- 
ings; also wooden and paper targets and 
other minor articles. The power for 
the machinery has been secured by con- 
structing a dam in the Mississippi be- 
tween the island and the Illinois shore, 
and installing 20 turbines, connecting 
with an electrical plant having 3 alter- 
nating current generators of 1,650 kilo- 
wat total capacity—thus securing an 
available 3,000 horse power, which can 
be increased if necessity demands. In 
addition to manufacturing, the arsenal is 
a repair shop to which arms and equip- 
ment are sent from the field for over- 
hauling and reissue. Shipments of this 
nature aggregating ten million pounds 
were received during the last fiscal year, 
mainly including rifles, revolvers and 
other small items of equipment. How- 
ever, in the popular mind, interest now 
chiefly attaches to the Rock Island ar- 
senal, because it is busied with the man- 
ufacture of the new service arm—the 
“U. S. magazine rifle, model 1903.” 
The making of army rifles has heretofore 
devolved upon the Springfield armory, 
and to prepare for this new departure 
it was necessary to install much new ma- 
chinery and a certain number of skilled 
workmen as instructors. News of the 
arm’s adoption was received late in June 
of last year, and that the Rock Island 
armory is now smoothly running in its 
new groove of usefulness speaks well 
for the prompt and energetic manner in 
which the work was undertaken. 

To Lt.-Col. Stanhope, E. Blunt, the 
present commandant, belongs the honor 
of having successfully operated the plant 
under his charge to meet the enormously 
increased demands consequent upon the 
Spanish-American War. His record as 
an Officer is a highly honorable one, 
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marked with frequent promotions. He 
graduated from West Point in 1872 and 
was assigned to service on the frontier; 
was placed in command at Fort Steele, 
Colo., in 1874, and the same year trans- 
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ing now authorized guides for instruc- 
tion in the regular army and national 
guard. . 

The island upon which the arsenal 
stands is, following the curves and bends 














WHERE THE NEW SERVICE RIFLES ARE MADE. 
Amateur Photo by J. Q. Pappock 





ferred to the Ordnance Department and 
stationed in the East; promoted to a cap- 
taincy in 1880; assigned to the command 
of Rock Island arsenal in 1897; commis- 
sioned major a year later, and lieutenant- 


of the Mississippi, 332 miles north of St. 
Louis and 397 miles south of St. Paul; 
by rail Chicago is distant 181, and Coun- 
cil Bluffs 316 miles. It is about 2% miles 
in length and varies in breadth from } 
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OPERATING MECHANISM OF NEW SERVICE ARM. 





colonel in 1903. Lt.-Col. Blunt has had 
a great deal to do with the development 
of an efficient system of rifle practice in 
the army, and has also written much on 
military subjects, some of his works be- 


to } of a mile, giving a total area above 
low-water mark of 970 acres. The shops 
—IO in number—provide in all over 30 
acres of floor space, and in the rear of 
these are the fireproof stone warehouses. 
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In addition to these buildings there are 
barracks for 6 families and 170 men, the 
commanding officer’s quarters, the sub- 
altern officers’ quarters, the general of- 
fices and fire-engine house. At the upper 
end of the island there is a national cem- 
etery containing the remains of some 500 
Union soldiers, while close at hand rest 
nearly 2,000 Confederates who died in 
prison. 

From the cities of Rock Island and 
Moline on the Illinois side, and from 
Davenport on the Iowa shore, the island 
is reached by magnificent bridges, double- 
decked to furnish transit to railway 


trains, street cars, road vehicles and foot | 
Much of the island is still 7 


passengers. 
covered with a sparse timber growth, 
cut through with graded and perfectly 
kept avenues leading east and west and 


nooks. Shooting and trapping are not 
allowed and dogs are excluded; in con- 
sequence the island swarms with song 
and game birds. 


quest. 


A PLAGUE OF PROWLERS. 


By ROY SHARPE. 


~ EE HOYT was an outgrowth of 
the Western plains and mountains. 
They were an appropriate back- 
ground to his appearance and they har- 
monized with his temperament; in fact, 
he would have looked out of place any- 
where else. When I saw him first he 
was preparing to defend his hennery 
against the depredations of four-footed 
prowlers. 

“Git down, pardner, and turn your 
horse in the pasture,” he said, as I drew 
up in front of his cabin. He was per- 
haps 2 inches more than 6 feet; long- 
armed, loose-jointed, russet-complex- 
sioned. He wore a coarse mustache that 
was disposed to grow indefinitely at 
right angles to the lip surface, and to 
curb this tendency it had been cropped, 
except beyond the mouth corners. There 
the ice of winter and the sand and sun 
of summer had imparted a compulsory 
droop and a brindle hue. His nose was 
of excessive proportions and his chin 
inclined to recede. The clothes he wore 
had seen long service and their cut added 


to the grotesqueness of his figure: his 
arms were too long for the sleeves of the 
gray shirt, and the trousers lacked two 
inches of meeting the tops of his expan- 
sive shoes. 

“T figured I’d catch a few foxes 
around here before they got the rest of 
my chickens,” he explained, pointing to 
a box-and-trigger contrivance he had 
been working on. “I would have set my 
steel traps, but I had a call from some of 
the gentlemen just in time. These here 
foxes are the black kind, with broad 
white stripes along their backs—the sort 
that are apt to start a mighty disagree- 
able aroma when you get rough with ’em, 
or anything goes wrong.” 

He spoke slowly, in a soft voice—so 
nearly a whisper that I had to get close 
to hear—and while he talked he added 


the finishing touches to an affair not % 


unlike that which all country boys have 
made to catch rabbits. 

“Tt’s chuck time,” 
glancing at the sun in the west; and T 


watched him prepare a panful of sour-— 


Passes are required in | 
visiting the island, but are freely obtain- } 
able, and permission to go through the } 
shops may usually be secured upon re- 


he exclaimed; | 
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} policies, and related anecdotes of a time 
) when he had freighted with bull-teams. 
) After the dishes were laid away he pro- 
% duced a black pipe, whose stem showed 
) much repairing, stepped outdoors and 
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dough biscuits, which we ate with veni- 
son, eggs, unpeeled boiled potatoes and 
black coffee. - While eating he talked of 
weather, commended Cleveland’s 


adjusted his “fox” trap, and, returning, 


© sat on the bunk. 
in § 
in- § “and th ky pofecats h 
the 9 he began, “and them pesky polecats have 


© the bunch left.” 


“I had go chickens two months ago,” 
been comin’ here till there’s only 30 of 


The hens were beginning to fly into 
the box elders and seeking the topmost 


| branches for the night. 


§ served in his 


“Them old girls are wise,” Hoyt ob- 
quiet way. “They’ve 
learned that it’s dangerous to be safe, and 
they ain’t taking any chances. [ had 
Mart Gilligan keepin’ the ranch for me 
while I was prospecting at the coal banks, 
but the varmints drove him off. He 
wasn’t afraid of silvertips, coyotes and 
Injuns, but he drew the line at polexats. 
When a passel of em camped under the 
shanty, Mart pulled his freight to the 
hills. He said they was too impudent 
and inquisitive for him. 

“Tt fixed Mart good and plenty when 


} one of the critters got in the cabin,” con- 


tinued Hoyt, with a dry chuckle. 
“There’s no jokin’ about their gettin’ 
pretty bad around here, and Mart had 
tried pretty near everything but violence 
to get rid of ’em. After they got under 
the floor he opened a dozen tomater- 
cans, by quarterin’ the ends and bendin’ 
the p’ints innerd; then baited ’em with 
bacon. Along in the night he heerd a 
racket in the yard, and, peerin’ out, see 
about 12 polecats, wearin’ tomater-cans 


5 on their heads and doin’ tricks—backin’ 


up, turnin’ summersets, pawin’, buckin’ 
and r’arin’, tryin’ to get ’em off. Mart 
went back to bed, thinking they’d wan- 
der off and get lost; but nex’ mornin’ 
he found 12 cans stuck in the crack that 
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the critters had been usin’ to get under 
the cabin, and all empty. Them skunks 
had found the crack, and when the cans 
got fast they dug their claws in the dirt 
and backed out of ’em. Nex’ night, one 
old feller, that must have been the gran’- 
daddy of the family, got in the cabin. 
The night was hot and the door was 
open, and first Mart knows of it he hears 
him under the table tryin’ to claw the lid 
off’n the lard can. Mart got out of bed 
careful like, not carin’ to rile him, and 
Mr. Skunk, instead of shooin’ out the 
door, scoots under the bed and backs 
up ag’in the far corner. 

“If he’d been left alone he’d found 
the door hisself, but Mart begun thinkin’ 
of ways to get him out then ‘and thar, 
takin’ care not to get mean about it— 
guessin’ what’d happen if he did. Mart 
clim’ on the bed and stomped. He 
reached fer the fryin’ pan and pounded 
it, and scattered smokin’ terbacker down 
on the beast; but he wouldn’t budge. 
Nex’, he gits a j’int of stove-pipe, plugs 
one end and shoves the open end to- 
wards Mr. Skunk; but the ol’ feller just 
snorts and crouches back furder. Then 
Mart picks up a can of red pepper and 
empties it into the corner back of the 
bed. This did the business. That black- 
and-white devil couldn’t git into the 
stove-pipe fast enough, sneezin’ and spit- 
tin’. Mart chucks an old coat in the other 
end and carries it gently outdoors, with- 
out gittin’ any the worst of it. He 
wouldn’t go to bed again, and as soon’s 
mornin’ broke, he lit fer the coal banks, 
to tell me to come and take care of the 
d—d menagerie myself. Said he’d agreed 
to herd the horses and cows, that he could 
swear at, instead of critters that demand- 
ed so much cusséd politeness.” 

In the morning Hoyt’s trap was 
sprung, and, when I got outside, I saw 
him weighting the box with stone in the 
deepest part of Redwater Creek. 

“At this rate I’ll get shet of the outfit 
in about five weeks, and without havin’ 
to fumigate,” he drawled. 
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By M. 


HE sunset of a pleasant fall day 

touched into ruddy warmth of col- 

or the facade of a stately manor- 
house in one of the tide water counties 
of Virginia, that, built of English brick 
and standing upon an eminence with a 
sombre background of cedars, became an 
imposing object in the wide landscape. 
Fairview Manor presented all the aspects 
of thrift and prosperity belonging to the 
well-to-do Virginia planter of that day 
and generation. Offices, servant quar- 
ters, stables and kennels, all partook of 
the general air of comfort ; and grounds, 
orchards and wide fields evidenced the 
flourishing condition of Squire Claxton, 
the owner. Within, leaping firelight 
from the great open fireplaces threw its 


ruddy gleams upon quaint and massive 
furnishings of halls and spacious apart- 
ments, where: antique cabinets, carven 
escritoires, claw-footed tables, cupboards 
with stores of rare old plate and china 
told a brave story of the manifold riches 


of this great Colonial place. In one of 
those long, low rooms Bess Claxton 
trilled a gay song, as she surveyed a bowl 
of late asters she had been grouping up- 
on the carved mantel. 

“Tt needs a trail of that scarlet creeper 
I saw down by the spring,” she said, 
critically viewing her labors with her 
head turned sidewise. Catching up a co- 
quettish red hood as she ran through the 
hall, she went lightly, swiftly down the 
long sweep of the drive; then through 
the great iron gates and across a mead- 
ow, on to the dusk woodland, where now 
the shadows were deepening. But it 
was yet light enough to gather quantities 
of the vine whose vivid color made a 
gleam of flame amid the sombre ferns 
and bracken. No feeling of fear came to 
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her as she stood beside the spring bub-} 
bling out from the shadow of the moss] 
covered rocks, and only a slight surprise} 
greeted the sudden appearance of a fig-] 
ure whose brown riding suit with sword] 
knots of blue showed but mistily in the} 


semi-twilight. 


“Tf my eyes play me not false, I recog: 


nize Mistress Elizabeth Claxton,” spoke 
a pleasant voice. 
Bess bowed ever so slightly. 


“Your pardon, fair mistress, for caus- 


ing alarm by invading your quiet.” 


“T am not afraid,” returned she, short-| 


ly, nevertheless meditating flight. 


“Let me hasten to introduce myself, | 


and perchance call to your mind an old 
playfellow of your brother Harry——” 

“My step-brother Harry,” 
Bess. 

“It had been better to have a chance 
of reminding him of Jack Ludlow, in 
place of the sister with whom we two 
tall youths used to play and submit to 
as to crowned queen.” 


“That was a long time ago, sir,” Bess} 


made sedate answer. 

“And maidens’ 
long ?” 

“That is as it may be.” 

“Your pardon again. I had not forced 
an unwilling remembrance, although my 
present needs were trebly great,” and 
the young man turned sharply. 

“Nay, nay, sir! You shall not depa 
without making known your needs,” said 
the girl, putting forth a detaining hand. 

“I ask not charity of any,” said he, 
haughtily. “I wished to hear of, per- 
chance to speak to, my old-time friend, 
Harry Claxton—but ’twere small matte 
for maidens to burden with.” 

“T would have you to know, sir, that T 


memories 
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would willingly carry message for you 
to your friend, had he been home, and 
had you not deemed it expedient to visit 
our manor-house. These be troublous 
days, Mr. Ludlow, and I make no doubt 
but Harry is away with his troop.” 

“Then he has e’en taken sides with— 
with the King?” 

“Oh! indeed yes! I will own that my 
sympathies lie more with our own people 
of Virginia than with His Majesty over- 
But my father and Harry think 


one other reason—we have fallen sadly 
out.” 

“Now, by my faith, fair mistress! I 
make bold to tell that I am one of these 
malcontents—rebels, as we are called. 
Wounded and hotly pursued, I have lain 
here by the spring through all the hours 
from sunrise on chance of seeing Hal— 
not knowing that he was turned Tory.” 

“Your lot had been somewhat 
worse, methinks, had you fallen into his 
hands, instead of e’en a maid with short 


| memory,” returned Bess, with a little ir- 
) repressible laugh. “But I’ll make amends 


for that, Mr. Ludlow, and will ease all 
I may your sorry state, if you but tell 


| me how.” 


“T see not how that may be, since your 


© father and all your kin are bitter against 


these sorely tried patriots, and no doubt, 


} deem them naught but traitors—false to 


§ King and Country alike,”cried the man 


® bitterly. 


forced) of Fairview Manor from her dear dead 


gh my 


? 


depart 
” said 
hand. 
‘id he, 
f, per- 
friend, 
matte 


that I 


and} 


“But Elizabeth Claxton is sole heiress 


mother, and neither her father nor step- 
brother Harry shall prevent her from 
doing kindness to an old playfellow, an’ 
she will”—and Bess looked as determined 
as her rosy, dimpled face permitted. 

“So—you do remember?” 

“T knew you directly you spoke—and 
when I saw your eyes,” she answered— 
demurely. 

Marveling at the ways of women, the 
young man held his peace, as was indeed 
best under the circumstances. Presently 


the 


19 
Bess resumed briskly: “You say you are 
pursued. Now, I’m thinking I might 
make shift- to hide you somewhere. 
What will they do with you should they 
take you? 

“The death of a spy. I am known to 
bear important dispatches to our general 
in the field, and I’m thinking ’twould be 
quick work.” 

“Q-h-h! how dreadful! They never 
shall take you! Why, I know I could 
secrete you for months in the manor- 
house itself, and no one—no one—would 
know. Come at dark to the arbor, and 
there wait until all are at dinner; then, 
when the men sit over their wine, I will 
go to the balcony and let you in—you 
remember how to gain it?” 

“Yes; there under the cedars. I have 
no choice, Mistress Elizabeth—I will 
come. Down in the glen a party of 30 
or 40 Britishers are camped and scouts 
are out looking for my hiding place. Last 
night the sentry fired upon me and gave 
an alarm. The wound is but trifling— 
yet it might have well been worse.” 

“T’ll have matters in readiness to at- 
tend to that, and at least bring you some- 
what better cheer for this night. Nay, 
I'll not stay for thanks—they’ll wait!” 
and, gathering up the scattered scarlet 
vines, she turned and ran swiftly home- 
ward. 

‘1. £228 

Thus it befell that when a large num- 
ber of guests were partaking of the héar- 
ty cheer furnished them by ’Squire Clax- 
ton, his daughter Bess, presiding as hos- 
tess, was noticed to be somewhat ab- 
stracted and was rallied thereupon by 
the gallant Tory captain who sat at her 
right hand. 

“Faith! one would think cares of state 
rested upon thee, fair mistress,” laughed 
Capt. Gerson. 

“And if they did?” returned the girl 
shortly—for Gerson was not in her good 
graces and she showed him scant cere- 
mony. 

“They could rest in no fairer hands— 
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an’ I e’en place my fate with them,” he 
said, so softly none other might hear. 

With a toss of her curly head and a 
curl of her red lip, Bess turned and gave 
the signal for rising, nor would she 
vouchsafe the gallant a glance as he held 
the door open for the ladies, and swept 
past him. 

Once in the drawing room she fidgeted 
about for some moments, and, finally, 
upon a pretext of bringing some music 
for the harpsicord, slipped away. Then, 
in a flash, she was down the hall and 
through a long, narrow apartment open- 
ing upon the gardens. Then, more cau- 
tiously, she stole out upon the balcony. 
“Are you there?” she called softly. 

“T am here,” a voice answered. 

“Then, come! Can you climb?” anx- 
iously—mindful of his wound. 

“IT have not forgotten how I used to 
feloniously enter this window with Hal 
after some of our escapades,” he laughed, 
as he lightly swung himself over the rail. 

“So—now hasten!” 

They left the balcony, Bess leading the 
way, and had crossed the hall and nearly 
reached the turn of the winding stairs, 
when they glimpsed a figure in the gay 
British uniform advancing from an angle 
of the hall opposite the great stairway. 
There was small chance that he had not 
observed them. 

“Fly!” whispered Bess—“the attic!” 
Then she turned downward and met 
Capt. Gerson at the last stair. There 
was a half-puzzled, half angry look upon 
that bold soldier’s rubicund visage, and 
likewise a strong aroma of too ardent 
spirits hovering about him. 

“Your pardon, fair Queen Bess. Fear- 
ing that you were indisposed—indeed, 
I noted the fact at table—I have ven- 
tured to follow and proffer my earnest 
sympathy.” 

The girl by this had become convinced 
that Gerson could have no certainty as 
to the identity of the figure he must have 
seen disappearing around the curve of 


the stairway, and her heart quieted its 
tumultuous throbbings. 

“Neither your sympathy nor your 
company are agreeable to me. I would 
advise you, therefore, to return to spirits 
more congenial,” she said, with a touch 
of temper that flushed her cheeks to deep- 
er rose. 

With a laugh the captain caught her 
hand. “By Jove! Mistress, thy words 
are none too sweet! but were they ten 
times more vixenish, I had forgiven them 
because of that sparkle in your eye and 
those damask cheeks.” 

Snatching her hand away angrily, 
Bess stood hesitating, afraid to pass him 
as she wished—not knowing if Ludlow 
had gained safety and dreading lest the 
officer’s curiosity or half suspicion might 
lead him to investigate; and yet unwil- 
ling to remain in such distasteful com- 
pany. 

“Thy father and brother, also, look 
with favor upon my suit, and I have 
hopes that those bright eyes of thine will 
now beam more tenderly upon my hum- 
ble devotions. When we have put down 
these ragged rebels, I'll promise you a 
gay life at the court of King George, my 
gracious master, sweet mistress.” 

“Yes! And when you do put them 
down, I’ll accept,” cried Bess, scornfully. 

“A bargain! a bargain!” he exclaim- 
ed, once more endeavoring to seize her 
hand. 

At this opportune moment a door 
opened somewhere down the hall and 
cries of “Gerson—Captain Gerson!” re- 
sounded. “Coming!” called back the 
captain. “I’ll see you again, soon,” he 
said to Bess, and bowed himself away. 

Thus happily released, the girl flew up 
the stairs and just around the sweep 
came full upon Ludlow. 

With a little cry she recoiled. “What! 
you? Oh, hasten !—hasten !” 


Grasping his hand, she sped on breath- 
lessly up two more flights of stairs and so 
gained the great roomy attic, where all 
sorts of odd corners and unsuspected re- 
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cesses made splendid hiding places. Af- 
ter an instant’s pause, to recover breath, 
she lighted a taper and led the way to a 
nook screened by an antique wardrobe, 
where there was a fairly comfortable 
couch improvised and a generous store 
of eatables. But the first word on Lud- 


“Every word.” 

“He is less than nothing. But my 
father and Harry would have me—Oh, 
I hate him!” (with a stamp of her little 
high-heeled satin slipper) “because he 
covets Fairview Manor and its broad 
acres—and yet how little they know me 
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“Here! put 'em in this big Bible—they’ll be safe enough there, I'll warrant."’ 





low’s lips was not, as might have been 
expected, one of thanks. 

“What is that man to you?” he de- 
manded. 
~ “You heard ?” 


who think I set store by this whereby I 
have lost my sweet mother who would 
stand between me and—and—those who 
prize wealth above a poor maiden’s 
heart.” And tears gathered in her bright 
eyes. 
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“Bess, dost remember—in those old 
days—how thou didst promise ?” 

“Hush! I was naught but a child.” 

“And I, a lad. Still, I have remem- 
bered; and let me confess ‘twas on 
chance of seeing my little sweetheart that 
I ventured near this part of the country, 
and so met mishap.” 

“Oh, hush! I must run on.: I shall 
be missed. You will find all things need- 
ful for your use. Farewell until tomor- 
row.” 

Some time during the night a prodig- 
ious noise reached even Ludlow’s dream- 
ing ears, and, mindful to know what all 
was taking place, he slipped softly down 
the stairs. Now his boyhood knowledge 
of the old house where he had often play- 
ed stood him in good stead; his stocking- 
ed feet made no sound and _lis- 
tening , going cautiously, he follow- 
ed the noise of wuproarious ‘voices 
and laughter and found that they 
proceeded from the supper room, 
where a lot of red-coats were hold- 
ing high revels. Peering in through a 
curtained archway, he saw the gathering 
and had no difficulty in recognizing his 
old playfellow, Harry Claxton. From 
their disjointed conversation the listener 
learned that Claxton’s troop had come 
up and joined Capt. Gerson’s. There 
was some talk of a spy who had escaped 
them, also, that was not particularly 
pleasant for Ludlow to hear. Presently, 
Claxton and the captain drew together, 
and, before the listener could guess their 
design, came through the archway, so 
near that he felt them brush against him. 
He drew the heavy curtains softly and 
closely around him and stood motionless. 

“What have you done with those or- 
ders and letters to General Howe?” asked 
Claxton. 

“Here they are.” 

“O, by Jove! I’m too dead tired to 
take care of them. Here! put ’em in 
this big Bible—they’ll be safe enough 
there, I’ll warrant, as no one was ever 
known to look inside it.” Then, after a 
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tremendous yawn: “Believe I'll just drop 
down on this settle and take a snooze. 
They will be for having us out before 
light for that confounded fox hunt. 
Where will you camp?” 

“T’ll have another drop of Holland 
and then I’m for bed.” 

Again Ludlow felt Gerson brush 
against him, and this time the not too 
sober captain caught his foot in a fold 
of the curtain and lurched heavily for- 
ward. With a muttered curse he regained 
his balance and went on. 

Scarce daring to breathe, Ludlow wait- 
ed until a prolonged snore announced 
that Claxton had succumbed. After a 
few moments—fearing Gerson’s return 
every instant—Ludlow stole from his 
hiding place and, with swift yet careful 
hand, secured the papers that he rightly 
guessed to be of the greatest importance 
to the cause he championed; then beat @ 
hasty retreat. 

When, next morning, Bess paid her 
visit, she softly but gaily was singing :— 
‘*A southerly wind and a cloudy sky 
Proelaim a hunting morning! ’’ 

“Bess,” said Ludlow, after his first 
eager greeting, “this is my opportunity 
to escape—while these fox-hunting 
squires and roystering soldiers are out 
with the hounds.” 

“Yes, I knew that. But there is noth- 
ing left in*the stables except the big 
chestnut colt, and no one can ride him. 
Even my own Lightfoot has been taken 
by them.” 

“Well, I’ll manage. Can you rig me 
up something in the nature of a dis- 
guise ?” 

“Of a truth, there are stores of gallant 
apparel in this old wardrobe.” 

A rich plum-colored, gold-laced suit 
was found that would fit Ludlow’s tall, 
broad-chested form, and this suit was 
vastly becoming, although slightly anti- 
quated. Then Bess ran down for one 
of her father’s gray wigs and with paint 
and powder made up his face to repre- 
sent that of a rosy, middle-aged squire. 
These preparations hastily completed, 
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Ludlow lingered much longer over his 
leave-taking than his limited time justi- 
fied. 

“T’ll be at the spring on Christmas 
night, Bess. Will you meet me there?” 

“Why should I?” demanded she with 
a laugh, and yet a blush, too. 

“T’ll take you back, then, to Philadel- 
phia with me. I’m going now to make 
preparations for your coming,” said Lud- 
low boldly, but watching her keenly, nev- 
ertheless, to see how. she would take such 
high-handed treatment. 

She opened her gray eyes to their 
widest extent. 

“OQ-h-h!” she said, and stopped—for 
the first time in her life at a loss for 
words. 

“Yes—exactly. Good-bye, Sweet- 
heart,” and, before Bess could protest, 


he had kissed her. Then he ran rapidly . 


down the stairs, and, watching his chance 
when the way was clear, made for the 
balcony room. But Bess was there be- 
fore him. 

“Be sure you come, Jack!” she whis- 
pered, with tear-wet eyes. 

“My life!—yes!”’ 

Going around by the stables, he found 
only two negro lads in charge. 

“Here, Sam, or Pete—whatever you 
are called—lead out the chestnut colt.” 

“Clar to goodness, Mas’r, no one gwine 
near dat ar Robin Hood terday! He’s 
got de debbil in him, sure, dis mawnin’.” 

Brushing by the protesting darkies, he 
entered and took a survey of the magnif- 
icent animal—a satin-skinned colt with 
a bright, rolling eye, and the devil’s own 
temper, as they said. Neither of the ne- 
groes could be induced to enter the box 
stall where he stood, and so Ludlow 
went in himself and boldly, as was his 
wont in all matters of love or war, ap- 
proached and laid his hand upon the 
horse, at the same time speaking to him. 
It might be the firm touch or the pleasant, 
ringing voice subdued the slumbering 
devil; certainly the horse allowed him- 
self to be led out and saddled by Ludlow 
as quietly as a lamb. Then, before he 


could register one kick, Ludlow was up 
and out of the open doors like a flash. 
With a snorf and a wild plunge the 
chestnut tore down the’ drive, but his 
rider only laughed, sitting firmly, and 
gave the horse his head—his spirits 
mounting as ,he felt the superb animal 
under him and marked his tremendous 
stride. 

“Too good, by far, for a Tory horse, 
you beauty!” he cried. 

After submitting patiently to the 
bounding, plunging and rearing for some 
moments, Ludlow proceeded to demon- 
strate his intention of being master; but 
it was only after a sharp struggle that 
Robin Hood would consent to go along 
reasonably upon four legs instead of two. 
Then a mad freak took possession of this 
dare-devil young man. Now and again 
during this battle royal there had been 
brought to his ears the huntsman’s wind- 
ing horn and the deep, musical cry of the 
hounds, and now, with a reckless laugh, 
he set Robin Hood straight at a high 
fence in the direction of the ringing 
chorus. Like a bird he was over and 
away, and Ludlow knew just where the 
pack was racing across a bit of uneven 
ground where he had ridden to hounds 
on many a day in years agone. Two 
more fields and he was up with them. 
The pack was now in full cry, running 
close with noses to the ground, and the 
hunters hot behind. Ludlow’s horse 
took the pace as if to the manner born, 
and in an instant he was in the thick of 
it. Now, it was a rough and broken 
piece of country where the chase led, and 
the pace was simply terrific. As Ludlow 
swept past, many an inquiring glance 
was cast upon the rider in his rich, old- 
fashioned suit, and Harry Claxton, rec- © 
ognizing the great chestnut horse, mut- 
tered an oath under his breath. 


The fox was making for a pile of high 
rocks running now for life and liberty; 
but he was well-nigh spent, and the 
hounds were close behind—‘“a blanket 
would cover the pack.” At a particularly 
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ugly stone wall, bounding a nasty ditch, 
Ludlow had the pleasure of beholding 
the doughty Capt. Gerson bowl over and 
crash into the muddy water, while Robin 
Hood, with the easy sweep of a bird, 
cleared everything before him in a glad, 
tremendous rush that distanced the field 
and brought his rider in at the death 
with but few followers—most of those 
who had kept on for the last bad 
stretch having come to grief at that final 
wicked ditch. Being thus without com- 
petition, Ludlow received the brush; 
and, now alive to his own danger, with 
scant courtesy, wheeled and rode back, 
as he was obliged to do, among the scat- 
tered and demoralized hunters . 

Capt. Gerson, muddy and _ bruised, 
limped up to Harry Claxton. “A thou- 
sand devils, Hal! Do you see that? Ten 
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to one it is the spy and the same fellow 
I saw sneaking up the stairs last night— 
besides, the horse!” 
“Your fall has unsettled your reason,” 
‘returned Hal, with a short laugh. 
But others took up the word, a scram- 


ble ensued, and Ludlow found them clos- - 


ing in upon him. With a touch upon 
Robin Hood’s flank, he struck into a gal- 
lop, and, turning, held up the brush 
tauntingly. 

“Jack Ludlow, by Jove!” muttered 
Claxton; then, “Well done, Jack, 
old fellow !”—for, with a ringing cheer, 
Ludlow cleared the wall and, swinging 
round in his saddle, shouted: 

“Gentlemen, take my advice and 
back, and read the Bible! You'll find 
it on the centre-table in the drawing 
room!” 


IN MORODOM. 


By ENLISTED MAN.* 


DRAMATIC performance in the 
heart of the rebellious Moro 
country in the Island of Min- 


danao-of the Philippine group, is 


ae 


* ‘something of a novelty. The company 
rendering same was made up of a 
number of enlisted men of the 11th 
Infantry, the 27th Infantry and the 
15th Cavalry—these commands having 
been associated together in the Moro 
campaign for about a year, in the 
vicinity of Lake Lalao, Malabang, 
Camp Vicars, and at points along the 
trails between these places. A pro- 
fessional actor named Corey had en- 
listed; he had played in stock and 
vaudeville companies in the United 
States prior to absorbing the patriotic 
idea which had driven him into the 
army to grapple with the little brown- 


*In sending this article from the Philippines, the au- 
thor requested us to sign it as above—though we see no 
reason why he should wish to hide hie identity in this 
way.—Eb. 


ies of the Mohammedan persuasion in 
the land of the Moros. No sooner had 
Corey enlisted than he commenced to 
look about him for means to entertain 
his comrades. He was with his com- 
pany of the 11th Infantry at Camp 
Butig, on the expedition to the great 
lakes of Mindanao, where the worst 
element of the wicked Moro sultans 
and dattos lived with their tribes, their 
forts and their plantations. It was 
during the long evenings of the cam- 
paign that Corey managed to work up 
a little organization of about a dozen 
men as entertainers. At first it was 
only a little black-face work. Corey 
and one or two others would black up 
and give the boys a high old time by 
cracking jokes on the dattos, the cav- 
alry, the artillery, the packers and the 
pack mules. Then they got a phono- 
graph and added music. Then they 


fitted up a little stage affair and on 
moonlight nights gave quite a show. 
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Soon a minstrel performance was ar- 
ranged for and Stage Manager Corey 
had a dozen or more of the talent 
working with him in farces, stick 
twirling, boxing, knife throwing, etc. 
The fame of the Corey minstrels of 
F Co., 11th Infantry, began to spread 
up and down the line. 

It was at this time that the com- 
manding officer at Camp  Vicfrs 
requested the Corey minstrel troupe to 
come into the very centre of the rebel- 
lious Moro country and give a perform- 
ance for the troops of infantry, cavalry 
and artillery stationed there. These 


and soldiers, all armed, with sentries 
pacing on the outskirts and the out- 
posts all keenly alert—for Moro rebels 
were everywhere. It was a minstrel 
show almost on the field of battle. 
This occurred near the walls of Fort 
Pandapatan, in the capture of which 4 
officers and some 50 men were killed 
or wounded. Wounded and sick men 
attended our minstrel show, the hos- 
pital corps bringing them up on cots. 
Our stage was made of hardtack boxes, 
placed one above the other in tiers; 
so that the audience, when distributed 
about the square, could see every 














Our Minstrel Troupe in War. 





Our Stage for the Malabang Show. 





troops had been in war for almost a 
year; they had fought the sultans of 
Bayan, Maciu, Baclod and Tarraca and 
destroyed their forts and captured 
their armies. They had been exposed 
to all the hardships of war and the 
climate, besides suffering heavy losses 
in killed and wounded. They had had 
no music or entertainment of any kind 
for over a year, and the way they en- 
joyed the Corey’s soldier minstrel show 
in the open that night can be readily 
imagined. They shouted for very joy. 
What an audience! Fully 700 officers 


feature of the performance. It was a 
great night for the men. We had our 
opening part and the end men cracked 
jokes that set the boys to roaring. 
Everyone forgot all about war and 
forced marches. The men’s beards had ~ 
grown long and they were a tough, 
sunburned lot of rough riders—true to 
their country, sincere and appreci- 
ative. Of course we were not doing 
this for pay. It was merely to enter- 
tain the soldiers; but, after the show, 
the boys came around and wanted -to 
give us everything, from boxes of 
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cigars to relics of war, and we soon 
had a choice collection of antique 
weapons, spears, etc., piled about us. 
Then the chaplain of the 27th In- 
fantry wired for us to come down to 
the seaport town of Malabang and give 
a show to the garrison stationed there. 
The chaplain had served with us for 
several months at the front and had 
entertained us with a phonograph and 
a splendid magic lantern while in the 
field; so we replied in the affirmative 
and in a week or two were marching 
down the trail to give the Malabang 
performance. They were erecting bam- 
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was also required to furnish a light 
and several men to work, so that by 
nightfall the stage was in good trim 
with lights, flags and other soldierlike 
decorations. The adjutant, Mr. Kim- 
brough, furnished the band of the post 
for music and we also had the post 
chapel organ. A fine, big tent was put 
up for the officers and their families 
and another for the band. The com- 
panies brought their own mess tent 
benches with them. It was a queer 
sight to see these different organiza- 
tions that formed our audience, each 
marching up in military order, in 











Some of Our Best Actors. 





Amusement Hall at“Parang. 





boo and nipa barracks for the troops 
and we found that the roofed but not 
yet closed end of one of these build- 
ings, with its elevated floor, would 
make a fine stage, while the audience 
could be seated upon the ground just 
outside. The permission of the com- 
manding officer, Col. Whitall, was ob- 
tained, and then Capt. Shuttleworth, 
the quartermaster, kindly offered to 
help us fit up the stage. We made the 
seats for the ring men with boxes cov- 
ered with khaki coats, each organiza- 
tion furnishing a few. Each company 


charge of a non-commissioned officer, 
carrying the long benches. The orders 
Forward! and Halt! were given in true 
military style. The sergeant would 
direct where the benches were to go; 
all. was very orderly, and in half an 
hour we had a jolly audience of some 
1,000 people, ready to laugh and ap- 
plaud at anything. The friendly na- 
tives flocked up at the sides and looked 
on—having never seen anything like it 
before—and the chaplain operated a 
stereopticon with views between acts. 

We gave the same show (with two or 
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Our Minstrel Troupe at Camp Butig. 





three specialties added in by the 
troops) at Malabang; for you can find 
ex-actors everywhere in the Army, and 
these men come heroically to the front 
when the occasion arises. The show 
went along well and the audience was 
very kind—and O! what fun we had! 
At the close, two of the officers 
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A Moro Show. 





thanked us in the name of their com- 
mands and families present. That night 
boxes of choice cigars, relics of peace 
and war, and many other things were 
given us as at Vicars, and Stage 
Manager Corey was voted the hero of 
the occasion. 


OF “SUNSHINE.” 


By O. L. SHEPARD. 


I.—_THE PREDICTION. 


E STOOD at a work bench under 
the grape arbor. Around him 
were scattered tools, shavings 

and sawdust. He was carefully plan- 
ing the edge of a board and as the thin 
ribbon of wood darted forth and curled 
around his rough hand, he sang this 
sweet but meaningless ditty: 
“T’ll tell you how the world began, 
Benjamin Bowman. 
I'll tell you how the world began— 
Cast lots away. 
I'll tell you how the world began, 
Nine tailors make a man. 
So the proud tailor went prancing away.” 
He took the board from the vise, 
squared it and sawed off the end. Then 
he began planing another and again 
his voice rang out: 


“Of his needle he made a sword, 
Benjamin Bowman. 
Of his needle he made a sword— 
Cast lots away. 
Of his needle he made a sword, 
Pinned the mouse to the board, 

So the proud tailor went prancing away.” 

A bluebird in the arbor sent down 
an answering strain and a _ locust 
shrilled forth from a neighboring pear 
tree. The carpenter knocked the knife 
from his plane and began deliberately 
to sharpen it on an oil stone. 

He was a well-built man of 50 years, 
perhaps. He was bald, save a semi- 
circle of crisp, grey hair just above his 
ears. In his blue eyes lurked a twinkle 
which proclaimed him to be a man of 
considerable humor; but about his 
mouth were serious, lines which indi- 
cated a balancing sternness. Foster 
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had lived a bachelor’s life until a few 
weeks before, when he had taken unto 
himself the widow of Jared Storms. 
So far, they had lived quite happily 
together, although she was somewhat 
shrewish and he was as set in habits 
as only old bachelors are. However, 
one serious division had become plain 
of late, and it was of this that he was 
thinking while he worked and sang at 
his bench. “No,” he muttered; “no, 
sire-e! It can’t be done! Sunshine 
was here first.” 

His meditations were interrupted by 
a wild crash of tinware in the house, 


and a female voice which shrieked out. 


like a rusty hinge: “Scat, you lazy 
beast!” There was a sound of scuf- 
fling feet, and a large tortoise cat 
dashed out of the house, accompanied 
by a clattering stove poker. The cat 
halted near the bench, nibbled fiercely 
at a spot on her thigh; then looked at 
Foster with eyes that seemed to say: 
“There! you saw it all, this time! 
That’s the way she beats me.” 

“IT won’t stand it another day,” 
screamed Mrs. Foster — “ that plaguey 
cat has tipped over another milk-pan. 
It’s the last straw, William Foster. 
D’you hear me?” And she reached for 
the mop on the door-steps and disap- 
peared within the house. 

“Well, now, Sunshine,” said Foster, 
“been into mischief again? You see, 
Vll catch it for this, and it isn’t fair 
for you to get me into trouble every 
day. Come, now, you won’t do it again, 
will you?” 

Sunshine threw her mottled body on 
a pile of shavings and purred loudly. 
Foster bent over, hands on knees, and 
peered genially at her through his spec- 
tacles. “Say, now, Puss, you won't 
get me into any more trouble, will 
you?” 

“ R-r-yeow! ” grunted the cat. 

“Exactly!” said Foster with the ut- 
most satisfaction; “I knew you’d prom- 
ise.” 

Sunshine rolled over in the shavings 
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and braced a hind foot against the leg 
of the work bench, while her master 
beamed indulgently on her. “Well, 
now,” resumed Foster, “since you are 
in such a happy mood, suppose you 
cast your eye around and see if you 
can tell what I am making.” 

“Yeow!” said Sunshine, dreamily. 

“Nope. Guess again. Come, now!” 

“Yeow!” a trifle more forcibly. 

“That’s it, precisely. I’m making a 
nest for you to rest your old calico 
carcass in—a nice warm one, too. Old 
lady says you can’t sleep in the house 
any longer. What will we have for lin- 
ing, now? Shavings or straw?” 

“Yeow!” 

“Feathers! Great Scott! But then, 
you’ve been used to feathers, and you 
might catch cold, if you changed. 
Feathers it shall be.” 

A delicious odor of baked fish came 
down the breeze. Sunshine lifted her 
head and sniffed daintily. 

“Smells good, don’t it?” said Fos- 
ter, fitting the knife in his plane. 
“We'll have some for dinner — see if 
we don’t.” 

“Your dinner is ready,” creaked the 
rusty hinge, and the carpenter laid 
aside his tools and went to the house. 
He looked back twice to nod, wink 
and shake his finger at Sunshine, who 
now sat up and returned his signals 
with an alert, intelligent gaze. 


II—SUNSHINE ENTERS PENUMBRA. 


“T won’t stand it another day — not 
another day!” said Mrs. Foster as 
William drew up to the table; “this is 
the third time this week that I’ve 
caught her snooping around the milk- 
pans. Besides, she tracked mud ail 
over my clean tablecloth this morn- 
ing. Look there!” 

“Look pretty, don’t they,” said Will- 
iam, absently gazing at the wavering 
line of dark spots that resembled the 
prints of hickorynut meats. 

Then the storm broke, raged for a 
long time, and ended in a shriek: 
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“You've got to choosé between us right 
now. Either that infernal cat goes or 
I go—and that to-day, too!” 

“J didn’t know it was as bad as all 
that,” said Foster, now thoroughly 
alarmed. 


“Tt’s just as bad as that, and I mean 
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piece of fish into his pocket; he took 
it from his own plate, for he did not 
dare risk discovery by robbing the 
platter nor did he dare help himself 
again. 

When he returned to the bench, the 


cat rose from the shavings, stretched, 
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**She shall have feathers, too,”’ he said, firmly. 





what I say, so I do! ” 


“Well, I guess Sunshine will have to 
go, then,” and he gulped nervously. 
“Won’t you? — will you?” 

“No, sir! you can kill you own cats” 
—and she left the room for a moment. 
Foster expeditiously slipped a large 


and then sat down again. Then she 
yawned and blinked expectantly at 
him. 

“Well, Miss Sunshine? ” 

“R-r-yeow! ” 

“Just so— hungry.” 

“Yeow!” 
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“Precisely what I thought,’ and, 
glancing furtively towards the house, 
he brought forth the fish and laid it 
temptingly on a clean shingle. Then, 
taking up his tools, he began work on 
the box. Suddenly his face clouded 
and he paused, looking earnestly at 
Sunshine. She was carefully polishing 
the bare shingle with rasping tongue. 
He lifted her and stroked her tenderly. 
“Tt’s got to be done, Puss. No way 
out of it. Can’t give you away to be 
mauled by young’uns, and starved, and 
chased by curs. The old lady won't 
stand you any longer, so—TIll make 
a nice little nest for you under the 
pear tree, and——” His face lighted 
up suddenly and he rose and resumed 
work on the box with increased inter- 
est and care. 

“She shall have feathers, too,” he 
said, firmly. 

III.—_SUNSHINE ENTERS UMBRA. 


As the sun touched the. treetops, 
Foster stepped out of the kitchen door, 
carrying Sunshine under his arm. He 
paused by the rain-barrel, and once or 
twice he lifted the cat’s face suspi- 
ciously near his own. There was but 
one observer of the approaching eclipse 


and she watched through spectacles 
at the kitchen window. Suddenly Fos- 


ter leaned forward over the barrel, 
and when he rose no Sunshine was to 
be seen, but a faint gurgle and a 
muffled scratching told the story. The 
good man clapped his hands to his ears 
and ran down the path to the arbor. 


IV.—SUNSHINE LEAVES UMBRA. 


He had not taken a dozen steps when 
he stopped short. “No, by the gods!” 
he cried, “I won’t do it!” He turned 
and ran to the barrel, opening his pen- 
knife as he went. Plunging his arm 
into the water, he cut the cord which 
bound his pet to a flatiron, and a very 
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wet but very active ray of Sunshine 
darted up his arm, leaped to the pear 
tree, and thence to the kitchen roof. 
Then Foster entered the kitchen, and 
sounds of contention, loud and long, 
floated out on the still evening air. 
After a while the front door slammed 
and Mrs. William Foster walked rap- 
idly up the dusty road to the village. 


V.—SUNSHINE LEAVES PENUMBRA. 


William was at his bench early next 
morning. He broke up the box and 
split it into kindling wood. “There! 
if the arm-chair and the sofa and the 
bed won’t hold Sunshine, why, I’ll buy 
another bed or two.” And he sang 
joyously: 

“Of his shears he made bridle bits, 
Benjamin Bowman. 
Of his shears he made bridle bits— 
Cast lots away. 
Of his shears he made bridle bits, 
Scared the mouse into fits, 

So the proud tailor went prancing away.” 

Then he whistled the air softly. 

“ Yeow! » 

“Why, bless us! How is Her High- 
ness this morning? MHaven’t got a 
cold, I hope? Say, Sunshine, I’ve read 
that a cat needs a bath once in her 
life. Hated to do it, you know, but 
just had to. You look bright as new 
caliker this niorning, and ——” 

“R-r-yeow!” 

“What! hungry? Well, I declare! 
Come, then, we’ll eat off the table 
today.” And, lifting the cat in his 
arms, he carried her to the house, sing- 
ing: 

“Of his thimble he made a bell, 
Benjamin Bowman. 
Of his thimble he made a beil— 
Cast lots away. 

Of his thimble he made a bell, 

Tolled his wife into Sag 

“R-r-yeow!” 

“ Exactly — you know where.” 

“Yeow!” 

“You bet!” 
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FROM FRESH WATER TO SALT. 


By EDWIN C. DICKENSON. 





HE average man, if he 
were going to sea, 
would not choose a 
canoe to go in, it is 
true; but the average 
man has not seen Her 
Nibs. And besides, 
with all due apology to 
the average man, per- 

Li haps my canoe mate 











RAG, and [ are not him. But 
TE “render unto Czsar 
ZL; “ those things which are 

| Cesar’s” for to Her 

é: pae-7| Nibs alone belongs the 


ea § glory—it being only 
=~ MG after long experience 
o and trials under all 
-sorts and conditions of 
wind and weather that 
it suggested itself to 
my mate and me to attempt the trip in 
question, 5 
This was to start from a certain town 
near enough the capital city of Connect- 
icut to be called a suburb, paddle the 60 
miles, more or less, down the river to the 
Sound and along the shore to Madison 
—a matter of 15 or 20 miles further— 
and back again. This “back again” 
was to be the toughest part of the prop- 
osition, for on the down trip we could 
count on a current with us at least half 
the way and a strong tide the remainder ; 
while on the paddle back the tide ran 
less strong and not as long, and for the 
last 20 miles the current would be against 
us. As for the paddle along-shore, we 
were taking our chances at finding light 
winds and consequently smooth water; 
for if the Sound should be rough we 
would have to give up this part of the 


trip. This, however, only lent the incen- 
tive of uncertainty, and, besides, hard 
work was in a great measure what we 
both wanted and expected. We intended 
sleeping in the canoe, which was an 18 
footer and very wide; so we had iron 
sockets and stanchions set in either end 
and between them a.rope was strung for 
the canvas cover, under which we could 
sit upright. We supposed this sufficient 
to meet our wants until, wisely making 
a trial of it one night about a week be- 
fore our start, we discovered that there 
was one thing it would not keep out, and 
that was a mosquito. After this experi- 
ment we added a yard width of mosquito 
netting on either side, which draped to 
the ground over the sides of the canoe 
and effectually excluded these trouble- 
some pests on our trip. For provisions 
we decided to take only a day’s rations 
ahead. We could buy all we wished at 
the different towns along the river and 
save the extra weight of five days’ 
“grub” (for this was the time we had 
allowed ourselves to do it in). We carried 
a few’ staple provisions, such as coffee, 
condensed milk, etc., and a hatchet and 
a target revolver; all of our clothes we 
packed in two small grips; our canoe 
cushions and carpet we took along, too. 

One Sunday morning we started. We 
should have preferred to have commenced 
our cruise on a week day, but when 
one’s vacation for the year is compressed 
into two weeks, as was my canoe mate’s, 
and every hour has been filled by a pro- 
gram thought out long weeks ahead, one 
has to make the most of one’s time. The 
day was lovely: the river sparkled with 
sunlit ripples, stirred by a balmy south 
wind. It was warm, but one does not 
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mind that when one’s costume is com- 
prised largely of a bathing jersey and 
light flannel trousers. Ralph and I car- 
ried the canoe down to the landing and 
launched it. The cargo of grips, blan- 
kets and tent we carried down in a second 
trip from the boat-house and stowed 
scientifically and compactly away. We 
had never capsized the canoe other than 
intentionally, but were taking no chances 
now ; so we passed a line through every 
package of value and made it fast, know- 
ing from trial that there was enough 
buoyancy in the craft, even when upset, 
to support this weight. It took us back 
to old tales of the voyageurs, as, with 
Ralph in the bow and myself in the stern, 
we shoved off from the landing and 
dipped paddle for the first time on the 
trip. Her Nibs sat well and not too 
deeply in the water—very much, indeed, 
as though she realized what was before 
her—and settled down to a steady, re- 
liable footing. It would be many miles 
before she would be brought alongside 
the old landing again. She would feel 
the freshness of the water change to 
saltness beneath her keel, and back again 
to freshness, before she rested again in 
the boat-house, and would feel for the 
first time the rise and fall of Old Ocean. 
So we waxed somewhat sentimental in 
thought, until the steady dip and rise of 
the paddle brought us back to prosaic 
facts, and we saw that the banks on 
either side were sliding swiftly by and 
familiar spots along the river were be- 
coming less in evidence as we got farther 
from home. Neither of us had been 
down the river in so small a craft be- 
fore. My mate’s acquaintance with it 
had been made from the deck of a’river 
steamer and naturally was not of an inti- 
mate nature; for myself, I had been up 
and down several times in launches, and 
once in a sail-boat (once was enough) 
and was more familiar with it than he. 
But to both of us each bend as it opened 
before us was examined ,with something 
of the joy of the original explorers. 
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Passing Glastonbury, South Glaston- 
bury and Rocky Hill, the flat country 
was left behind and the hills rose on 
either side, throwing a cool shadow, at 
this time of day, under the eastern bank, 
which we took advantage of when we 
could without lengthening our course. 
It still lacked two hours of being noon, 
‘when we entered the Devil’s Hole above 
Cromwell. <A cheerful name, this, . for 
such a beautiful place. The hills rise 
steep and high from the water’s edge 
with a dark growth of mingled hemlocks 
and chestnuts. There is always a breeze 
in this place they say, and it is always 
uncertain and treacherous. Certainly it 
upheld its reputation in this regard with 
us, for here we felt the breeze as in no 
other stretch heretofore. But we knew 
of compensation. The right bank sets 
back in a deep angle,’ and on the shore 
here is a deliciously cool brook, and a 
few feet up it and beside it an equally 
delicious and even cooler spring. Of this 
we knew, and, having paddled a trifle 
over two hours, welcomed the idea of 
such refreshment; so we made our first 
landing. The cold water was as elixir; 
it put new life into us, and after drink- 
ing we. did not care to rest. Besides, we 
were to lunch in the Narrows, below 
Middletown some 2 or 3 miles, and here 
we were 5 or 6 miles above that place 
and the hour 10:30. So again we shoved 
off and settled down to work, feeling that 
we were making the time counted on in 
our itinerary. Now we came to our 
first island—Gilder’s—above the town of 
Gildersleeve. It stretches, a long cres- 
cent in the bend of the river, close to the 
eastern shore. The channel, being nar- 
row on this side, is proportionately deep, 
the western channel having at places a 
scant 3 ft. of water. Had it been 3 
inches it would have been almost enough 
to pass Her Nibs; so we spurned the 
steamboat channel and went through 
without trouble, thereby saving a good 
half-mile because of the bend at’ this 
point. . It was here we got our first evi- 
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dences of the tide, the current being much 
accelerated by it. We had planned to 
meet the first of the ebb at Middletown, 
and this apparent error in our calcula- 
tions perplexed us for some time; but 
that it was an error, we no longer doubted 
when we met the incoming tide 3 hours 
later, which was 3 hours before we ex- 
pected it. 

Craft were getting more plentiful on 
the river as the day advanced. A big 
tug with a string of loaded barges came 
up on one side of the island as we went 
down the other, her high, black smoke- 
stack appearing and disappearing behind 


upon the land and over all hung the 
slumber of a perfect New England day 
in summer. Yet did we feel sacrilegious 
or irreverent? Not at all. One may 
worship God as well through nature as 
through man, and sometimes better, I 
think. 

It was 1 c’clock when we landed in the 
Narrows. Here the hills rise again and 
crowd the river into a narrow gully, 
making an entrance from up-stream of a 
scant 100 yds. across. A sharp bend 
shuts out the view of the stream’s upper 
stretches when one is fairly within this 
portal. But our halt was not to enjoy 








THE STARTING PLACE. 





the trees of the island like some uncouth 
fire-breathing monster. Launches with- 
out number flitted up and down, knock- 
ing all the romance out of the beautiful 
stream at times with their noise and 
stench. After all, we thought, where is 
there so clean and at the same time so 
independent a sport as canoeing? We 
glided rapidly by Middletown and al- 
most exactly at noon swept under the 
first drawbridge which connects that town 
with Portland.’ The water front of the 
pretty city lay before us; but towns had 
no attractions for us then—the “ wild” 
was calling. The white church steeples 
nestled in green, the Sabbath quiet was 


the scenery, beautiful as it was; we were 
both as hungry as bears. Nothing tastes 
so good as coffee in the open air. We 
built a fire, getting water from a nearby 
brook, and soon had the pot over. We 
had brought a meat stew along, which 
we were to warm for our evening meal, 
but the temptation was too great. We 
argued that it might spoil, and that it 
would be easier and safer to carry it in- 
side; so that, too, we put a-warming, 
and by the time this and bread and but- 
ter and the standard hard-tack were 
ready, so was our coffee—perfuming the 
air with its delicious fragrance. That 
first meal is a memory to conjure with 
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now, but it prevented us from paddling 
for a full hour after we had eaten. 

We found, on again starting out, that 
the high banks bid fair to last some 
time. Mile after mile we paddled and 
still they towered over us. Haddam we 
passed, and down a long stretch we could 
see the houses-of Higganum, the next 
village. Paddling had become a sort of 
second nature by this time, and required 
no thought and very little exertion; but 
that long stretch of river seemed inter- 
minable because of its straightness. “By 
this time we had learned to economize 
our distance. We shaved all the points 
and cross-cut the indentations of the 
bank, but even thus it took a full hour 
to reach the bend ahead. So far our trip 
had progressed smoothly. The day had 
remained fair, the current had favored 
us and we were not tired in the least, 
although we had now come some 30 
miles. Below Higganum is an island 
opposite Rock Landing, a small village 
on the east shore of the river. The reg- 
ular channel runs east of this island, but 
to all appearances there was water enough 
and to spare in the other and shorter 
way ; so we headed the canoe accordingly. 
Abreast of the island the water shoaled 
rapidly, and opposite its southern end 
the heavily laden craft took bottom. Pos- 
sibly we could have poled it over this 
bar into the deeper channel, but under 
the circumstances we were taking no 
chances, as I have sail. We removed 
shoes and stockings, rolled up our trous- 
ers and stepped out. The water was 
cool and refreshing, the sand soft under 
foot, and altogether it was a delightful 
change from paddling» Without our 
weight, the canoe floated easily to the 
edge of the deep water beyond. The 
current now was making slowly up- 
stream; the tide had turned. 

We put more force into our strokes; 
the sun seemed warmer and a thirst grew 
on us as we paddled, so that when Ralph 
suggested getting a drink at some farm- 
house, I was nothing averse. At this 


point the right shore stretched. away in 
meadow lands, while the left was high 
and rocky, with here and there the glim- 
mer of a white farmhouse back -among 
the trees. Working diagonally across 
the stream, we landed upon a short, 
sandy beach at the foot of a hill on which 
stood two farmhouses, some 200 yds. 
back from the river. Our feet were bare. 
the sun had already made its mark on our 
faces and we looked generally disrepu- 
table, but we were thirsty and thirst rec- 
ognizes not fashion as an arbiter. We 
pulled the canoe part way up on the 
sand and started to pick our way care- 
fully up the bank. Ralph found a path 
and got along famously, but I, trying to 
nake a short cut, stumbled upon a swarm 
of honey bees and beat a hasty retreat. 
It was another instance of “the devil 
and the deep sea,” for my feet were so 
tender that every pebble I stepped on 
made me hop with pain; but I got away 
without being stung, though furnishing 
considerable amusement to my canoe 
mate. The first house seemed to be 
closed, for we could get no response 
when we knocked. Around the farther 
side we found the well, but no bucket. 
Visions of Tantalus came to me as I 
looked down at the cool water, and some- 
thing of his painful emotion. At the 
other house, higher up on the hillside, a 
very old gentleman and a very pleasant 
young one sat before the door in the 
shade of a large apple tree, and at one 
side was a well—with a bucket. Not sat- 
isfied with drawing us water, the young 
man shook a nearby pear tree for us and 
loaded us down with pears and apples— 
golden-sweets—while the older man in- 
terrogated us concerning our trip and ex- 
pressed an opinion that “he’d as soon 
go to sea in a coffin as in that canoe.” 
But he wished us all good luck, and the 
young man, who was his grandson, came 
down to the canoe with us and shoved 
us off. 

The tide 


was running appreciably 


strong against us now, and already it 
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was 4 o'clock; but we had only planned 
to make Goodspeed’s the first day, and 
that was but 4 or 5 miles below us now. 
So we paddled easily and ate our fruit, 
keeping well inshore out of the current, 
until we made the bend above our des- 
tination. Here we crossed over to the 
west side of the river with our proposed 
destination for the night but a mile 
ahead. The wind had died down and the 
river lay a broad, mirrored sheet before 
us. High on a hill to the left we caught 
a glimpse of the old Nathan Hale school- 
house, its red clapboarded sides and 


on the west bank which looked right for 
camping, and here we decided to stop. 
The river is narrow just below this point, 
forming a series of small coves above it, 
each with its little pebbly beach. A 
growth of hemlock and beech rises 
sharply on a sidehill a few yards inshore. 
Where a narrow gully cleft the hill we 
landed. The surroundings could have 
changed but little since the hardy Dutch- 
men first sailed up the Connecticut. Back 
from the beach the gully set in some 75 
yds., then abruptly turned to the left 
and narrowed to what was a mere tor- 
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shingled roof standing boldly out above 
the village of East Haddam. We fought 
our way steadily down to the Goodspeed 
landing on the west side of the river and 
started to hunt up some friends whom we 
had intended to stay with over night, but 
found them away for over Sunday. The 
idea of camping so near civilization this 
first night was repellent; the wild was 
calling to us. We had time enough to 
make another 5 miles easily before dark ; 
sO we re-embarked, but: the tide was 
ever running stronger. About 3 miles 
below Goodspeed, at the lower end of a 
fair-sized island, we came upon a spot 


rent bed for the spring rains. The hill 
rose almost wall-like on three sides of 
this little dell, while a huge oak standing 
in the middle of the glade spread its 
branches until they nearly met those of 
the hemlocks on the hillsides, prema- 
turely darkening the place, for night was 
still nearly an hour away. 

Our canoe and impedimenta were car- 
ried under the oak; then, while one of 
us set about making the fire and getting 
supper, the other lopped off hemlock 
twigs until he had them a foot deep in 
the canoe ; over these was spread the car- 
pet—making a soft and tempting bed. 
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We supped on beans with plenty of cat- 
sup, and it seemed as though nothing 
could have tasted better. Ralph found 
a spring of which we had been told, and 
with the food we had hot tea—coffee 
making us botk. more or less sleepless 
when taken in the evening. It was dark 
when we had finished this meal, but we 
did not feel like turning in yet; so we 
heaped more wood on the little fire, and, 
after getting our canoe-tent up and our 


bedding arranged, we sat on a nearby, 


log and discussed our trip. With the 
sun down, the spot seemed as wild and 
lonely as the Maine woods. In fact, so 
much so that we got the hatchet near at 
hand and the target revolver within easv 
reach. We figured that by river meas- 
urements we had come over 40 miles 
that day—a very fair paddle, in spite of 
the fact that the current was with us for 
the first day out. We were now, then, 
some 15 miles from the sea, and it seemed 
feasible that we should cover this dis- 
tance, and the 15 or 20 miles more of 
salt water, and reach our destination 
(Madison) next day before dark. So 
it was with considerable satisfaction with 
the day’s work that we prepared to turn 
in when the conversation had waned and 
drowsiness began to steal over us. 
The fire was dying out, and it was quite 
dark under the thick branches of the oak ; 
so Ralph fumbled about in the bow of the 
canoe for a candle. Waiting for him, I 
happened to glance up at the hillside be- 
yond. My hair rose instantly; for, side 
by side and close together, I caught the 
glint of two greenish white sparks of 
light, and everything I had ever read or 
heard of the eyes of wild beasts at night 
came into my mind. Just then Ralph ut- 
tered an expression of satisfaction, as his 
hand came in contact with the candle, 
and with the quickness of thought the 
lights disappeared; there was a rustle 
and the snap of a twig on the hillside 
and then silence. “What was that 
noise?” asked Ralph. I made a jump 
for the revolver before I answered him. 
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“T wish I knew,” I said, and I told him 
of what I had seen. Whether it was a 
prowling wildcat (as it might well have 
been in this part of the country) or a 
pole-cat or coon, I cannot say. But all 
that night the revolver lay close beside 
me in the canoe. 

We crawled in under the tent and 
fastened it down after us, leaving a small 
opening (covered by the mosquito net- 
ting) for ventilation. The quarters were 
rather close and the cross-braces inter- 
fered to some extent with stretching our 
legs, but, by lying head to each end and 
overlapping our feet, we found we could 
get along famously. The scent of the 
hemlock, the noise of strange insects, 
and the occasional lap-lap of the river 
lulled our brain to equal sleepiness with 
our tired bodies, and so ended the first 
day of the cruise. 

My next remembrance was that of be- 
ing cold, and I awoke to see through the 
opening of the tent that it was davlight. 
Through the arch of the branches I could 
see the wreaths of mist curling up from 
the river. The sight was too cold and 
cheerless for me, for the sun had not 
risen; so I pulled the blanket over me 
and went to sleep again. When I again 
awoke, the stream lay bright in the sun- 
light before me and the dewy grass 
sparkled in its light. My camp mate 
was outside, gathering wood, the sleep 
still in his eyes; but I proposed to start 
the day in a different manner. I threw 
off the few clothes I had on, ran shiver- 
ing down to the water, and plunged in. 
It seemed bitterly cold at first, but a dash 
of swift swimming sent the warmth 
gradually into my body, and then it was 
with reluctance that I at last came out 
and took a brisk rub-down. In the 
bright sunlight the little dell looked even 
cosier than it had the evening before. 
It was one of those days which make life 
worth the living—particularly when one 
can look forward to being out in the 
open, and not confined to his office. We 
were in a burry to be off, for we had a 
long day’s -vork before us. Bread and 
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coffee and oatmeal constituted our break- 
fast. We ate rather hurriedly, and, 
taking down the tent, carried the canoe 
to the water’s edge and stowed our camp 
equipage in it—this time more scientific- 
ally. 

The tide was against us when we set 
out; so we kept well inshore, crossing at 
Hadlyme to shorten our course. The 
stream is very wide here, particularly 
above the island at Deep River. When 
we came to this island we left it to star- 
board, and so saved ourselves a good 


bushes sprouting from innumerable crev- 
ices, concealing any chance spring or 
path leading to it. We made one or two 
landings in vain and at last decided that 
the spring existed only in the very lively 
imagination of my informant. A half 
mile below the bend, however, we came 
upon a fishermen’s shanty with a little 
jetty out from the shore. Here we 
landed, and, making Her Nibs fast, start- 
ed to investigate. Numerous signs were 
scattered about bearing the legend “ No 
Trespassing on These Premises.” We 
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mile of paddling, because of the great 
bend which the steamboat channel makes 
towards the wharves of Deep River. By 
this time the sun was pretty well up and 
a trifle warm. We had been working 
hard, too, against the head tide. These 
facts, combined with the further one 
that we had had no drinking water for 
breakfast, caused me to remember I had 
been told of the existence of a spring 
thereabouts. It was another thing, how- 
ever, to remember where. The bank was 
of rock formation, overgrown with 


proved them erroneous by committing 
the very act. Such a sign of warning 
hung above the door of the shanty; so 
we tried the knob, and, finding the door 
unlocked, stepped in. Nets were hung 
from the rafters and a chair or two re- 
lieved the monotony of an otherwise 
empty room, but in one chair we saw that 
which gave us hope—a squat stone jug. 
Ralph lifted it and it gave forth a pleas- 
ant gurgle. “ Shall we try it?” he asked. 
“By all means” said I. He lifted it to 
his mouth. “Ugh!” he exclaimed, sput- 
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tering, “it’s only water, and warm water 
at that.” “ Well, one can’t expect to 
find nectar in a fisherman’s jug, can he?” 
I inquired. “Let me try it.” I was very 
thirsty, but agreed it wasn’t drinkable. 
We put it down and left the hut in dis- 
gust. A good-sized steam yacht was just 
passing up-stream as we stepped outside, 
leaving a very fair-sized wave behind 
her. I thought of the canoe and made a 
dash for the jetty. I was none too soon. 
The canoe was tied short, and, had I not 
reached her when I did, the wash would 
have swamped her. As it was, I unrove 
the two half-hitches in the twinkling of 
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an eye and at the same moment the wash 
swept in over the low jetty and wet me 
to the knees. The canoe rose to it, 
though, as daintily as one could wish and 
shipped not a drop of water. There was 
no place that I knew of where my 
“ ducks ” would dry quicker than on me, 
and I did not stop to change them, sim- 
ply removing my shoes and hose; and so 
we started out again, the damp canvas 
feeling rather pleasant than the reverse. 
A mile or two below we stopped at a 
farmhouse and got a drink from a well. 
To be continued. 


IN THE DAYS OF GOLD. 


By CARLISLE SCHUYLER. 


)ME time in the spring 
of 1852 a train of ox- 
wagons set forth from 
Independence, on the 
Missouri River, bound 
for the gold regions 
of California. It was 
a party of Indianians, 
the only exceptions be- 
ing the leader, Robert 
Campbell, and his two 
sons, who were New 
Yorkers. Campbell 
had led an adven- 
turous life, and could 
tell of years spent in 
the whaling business 
and a half-dozen sea- 
sons with the North- 
western Fur Company 
on the Plains and in 
the Rocky Mountains. He claimed an 
intimate knowledge of the country the 











* expedition intended to traverse, and also 


of the coast country, its objective point. 
He had had nothing whatever to do with 
the organization of the party, but news 
of its proposed departure had in some 


way reached him and he had traveled 
post haste to proffer his companionship 
and the benefit of his experience. Cors 
nelius Vanderbilt was then making his 
famous fight against the Pacific Mail 
Line, which resulted in cutting the sea 
route fare to California from $600 to 
$300, but even this reduced rate was pro- 
hibitive to would-be gold seekers with 
limited capital, and Campbell explained 
to the Indianians that the traveling ex- 
penses of himself and sons must neces- 
sarily cost less than.the smaller sum 
mentioned. Hence the overland route 
was his only choice. 

With parties all over the country out- 
fitting for the mines, men with knowl- 
edge, however meager, of the vast re- 
gions beyond the Missouri were at a pre- 
mium. The Argonauts caught eagerly 
at Campbell’s proposition and met it with 
an offer of free transportation and pro- 
visioning, the arrangement being that he 
should “continue in command of the 
party, as such or as individuals, until its 
final disbandment, or so long as the ma- 
jority had confidence in his ability. so 
to command and direct.” This quaintly =~ _ 

















worded conference of authority is still 
in existence and religiously preserved by 
Captain Campbell’s granddaughter, 
whose home is in Newark, New Jersey. 

While the work of equipment was in 
progress, Campbell heard that there was 
a small cannon in the junk heap of a 
neighboring blacksmith and straightway 
proceeded to enquire into its former own- 
ership and history. The piece had been 
found in a marshy pond by some fisher- 
men and was supposed to date back to 
the time of General Clark’s famous cap- 
ture of Vincennes; but, of course, this 
was pure conjecture without an iota of 
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expedition, objected to being detailed as 
night guard, and there was quite a quar- 
rel in camp. Nine men from Jones’ 
home neighborhood, nearly all of them 
relatives, sided with him in the matter, 
withdrew from the party and announced 


their intention of camping by the trail - 


until the next wagon train came along. 
Twenty-four hours later Sam Eldridge 
and his two sons decided that farming in 
the Hoosier State was preferable to risk- 
ing their lives in a trip across the plains, 
and accordingly took the back track next 
morning. When their wagons had be- 
come mere specks in the distance, Dick 
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**On the day the mountains were first sighted, the travelers had a little brush with Indians."’ 





known facts as a basis. It was about a 
3-pounder, seemed to be but very little 
damaged by rust, and safely withstood a 
few test shots with heavy powder 
charges. It was offered to the party at 
old iron prices and Captain Campbell ac- 
cordingly purchased the gun and mount- 
_ ed it in an ox-cart, the running gear of 
which was strengthened and provided 
with steel-shod oaken braces that could 
be instantly placed in position to with- 
stand recoil. As originally organized 
there were 29 men in the party and all 
of them well armed with rifles and pis- 
tols. Three days out from Independence 
William Jones, the eldest member of the 


a. 


Waddington, who was engaged to El- 
dridge’s daughter, announced that he 
would ride back and overtake them, as 
he wanted to send Dollie a message. Pre- 
sumably he concluded to carry it to her 
instead, for that was the last of Dick. 
Captain Campbell’s party still num- 
bered 15, including himself and his two 
boys, mere lads of 17 and 19 years. Five 
wagons and the cannon cart comprised 
the train that wound its way westward 
along the Platte, for it was.the leader’s 
plan to pursue very nearly the route aft- 
erward followed by the Union Pacific 
Railroad. On the day the mountains were 
first sighted the travelers had a little 
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brush with Indians—just a shot or two 
exchanged, with no opportunity to bring 
the artillery in play; but this practical 
exposition of the dangers besetting their 
route cooled the gold fever in the hearts 
of two more of the fortune seekers. Near 
the mouth of Cherry Creek they found a 
camp of emigrants, as disheartened as 
themselves, on the point of turning back 
toward the Missouri. The weak-spirited 
ones joined them, and doubtless the re- 
mainder of the party was glad to see 
them go. At that day and time cow- 
ardice was a weakness that received no 
sympathy. . 

Only 13 left, and the worst of the trip 
still before them. Still their numbers 
decreased. Thomas Evans, riding in ad- 
vance of the wagons, came upon and 
wounded a deer, followed its blood- 
marked trail up a little brushy cafion in 
the foot hills and never returned. The 
train halted a half-day, hoping he would 
rejoin it, and Captain Campbell led a 
searching party through the cafion and 
across the range of hills beyond. The 
deer was found lying dead a mile from 
the place where it had been shot, but no 
horse tracks could be discovered near. 
The fate of Thomas Evans remains to 
this day a mystery, but it is probable 
that he was ambushed and killed by a 
single Indian who was content with the 
winning of a horse and a scalp, and so 
decamped without attempting further 
achievements. At this time another of 
the men was sick with fever. He died 
about ro days later and was buried some- 
where on the western slope of the range. 
Eleven men, now. Michael Garrett was 
the next victim, killed by the accidental 
discharge of his own pistol, and this last 
tragedy so dampened the spirits of his 
comrades that some of them counseled 
turning back. The matter was left to a 
vote and only three of the Indianians 
were in favor of going on, but the sup- 
port of Campbell and his sons placed 
them in the majority. The ox teams 
were again headed to the westward and 
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for three weeks the journey was contin- 
ued without untoward event. 

The battle which ended in utter dis- 
aster to this little band of gold seekers 
was fought somewhere near the present 
eastern boundary of California. The 
party had camped for the night by a lit- 
tle stream. On the one side was a brush- 
covered bluff, on the other a perpendic- 
ular wall of rock perhaps 60 feet high, 
with a projecting ledge beneath which 
the fire was built. The wagons were 
“corralled” upon the narrow strip of 
sward beside the stream—the cannon 
posted to command the trail over which 
they had come. Above and below camp, 
some 60 yards distant, the narrow valley 
was thickly grown with briary shrubs. 
The last entry in Capt. Campbell’s diary 
(probably written by the camp fire after 
supper) reads as follows: “I am more 
than ever convinced that we are to the 
southward of the route I intended follow- 
ing. Have not seen a familiar landmark 
in two days. Believe we are the gainers 
by this change of course, for the travel- 
ing has been good and there is no lack of 
water—though the late rains may have 
considerable to do with this. I don’t like 
our present camp. Too much cover for 
an enemy within rifle shot. Howewer, 
haven’t seen any Indian sign for more 
than a week. Today’s travel, about 18 
miles.” 

The remainder of the story must-be 
told by Noel Campbell, the Captain’s 
youngest son—then about 17 years old. 
“In placing the guards, Brother Rob was 
posted above camp and Will Smith be- 
low. They stood near the edge of the 
thicket, so they could hear any suspicious 
movement in the bushes. It was a very 
dark night during the early hours, but 
the moon would rise about 12 ‘o’clock, 
when .the guard would be changed. 
Father seemed troubled and uneasy, and, 
about 10 o’clock, started out to talk to 
Rob a minute before going to sleep. Just 
before reaching him he heard a sound 
like a heavy blow, and then a groan. He - 
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shouted an alarm and ran forward, calling 
to Rob. He could hear arrows zipping 
past his head, but they were fired at 
random and did no harm. Crawling on 
his hands and knees to avoid them, he 
at last found Rob’s body and brought it 
back to the wagons. He had been brained 
by a war club and scalped. Our fire had 
been put out and we stood in the dark- 
ness awaiting an attack. Once ina while 
an arrow would strike one of the wagons, 
and at last one of our oxen was struck 
and killed. All the shooting came from 
one direction, showing that the Indians 
had found us by following our trail. We 
led Father’s horse inside the wagon- 
corral, but there was no room for the 
cattle. 

“Mark Head volunteered to slip out 


- and see what he could discover. He was 


gone a long time and brought news that 
the valley was full of Indians, most of 
them grouped by the stream at the edge 
of the thicket. He thought we might 
kill some of them with the cannon; so we 
tried it. Father said very little powder 
was needed for that range, but we put 
in at least a gallon of bullets and slugs. 
The big report must have astounded 
them, and I know a good many were 
killed and wounded, for by the blaze from 
the gun we could see them tumbling over 
like ninepins. Some of the men said 
they saw a white man among the In- 
dians and I certainly heard a voice curs- 
ing in Spanish. A few minutes later they 
charged wus—coming right up to the 
wagons. We beat them back after 10 
minutes fighting, but Will Smith was 
killed and two more of the men wounded. 

“After that we had an -hour’s rest. 
Then, all at once, a shower of rocks 
came down from the ledge overhead. 
Father was struck by a big boulder and 
instantly killed ;; Mark Head had his leg 
broken; my own shoulder was cut by a 
sharp stone. We drew back under the 
ledge, leaving the wagons. I led the 
horse with me; then stole back to Father 
and got Mother’s picture and the bundle 
of papers he carried in his breast pocket. 
Rodney Howard joined me, and we load- 
ed the cannon and fired again into the 


darkness—the stones all the time pep- 
pering down around us like hail. As the 
moon arose the Indians ventured another 
charge and were again driven back; but 
they had now learned exactly where we 
were and in a few minutes the arrow 
flight grew too thick for us to stand. 
All but four of us were down. Of the 
wounded, Mark Head was the only one 
whom we thought could be taken with us 
in a rush for safety. We put him on 
the horse (first tying two or three extra 
rifles to .the saddle) and I took hold of 
the bridle rein. Then we fired a volley 
from our revolvers and ran down the 
valley to the westward. The others out- 
ran me and I never saw them again. 
Mark Head stayed in the saddle for a 
couple of hundred yards then he fell, and 
I think he was shot through with an ar- 
row. I led the horse a little ways far- 
ther and then mounted and rode _ in 
a gallop pretty near all the rest of the 
night, keeping the moon at my back, 
and never thinking until afterward that 
this necessarily made me travel a curved 
course to the northwest. Morning found 
me on an open plain, but farther west 
I could see a range of hills and hurried 
on toward them without stopping.” 

In these hills Noel Campbell encoun- 
tered some friendly Indians accompanied 
by a French Canadian. They were jour- 
neying northward and the boy was glad 
enough to join fortunes with them, 
Later the two whites left their redski: 
companions, traveled on into the Uppe: 
Snake River country and engaged in 
trapping for three years, with an occa- 
sional month or two spent at a trading 
post. In the spring of 1855 he wrote to 
his friends in the East an account of the 
loss of the wagon train, and in the same 
enclosure sent his father’s diary and 
private papers. Since when no news of 
Noel Campbell has ever reached his rel- 
atives. Whether he fell a victim to the 
dangers of the northwestern wilds, or, 
like many of his fellow trappers, took as 
a wife some Indian maiden and resigned 


all hope or desire of ‘returning to civiliza- 


tion, are questions which doubtless will 
ever remain unanswered. 














ROUGHING IT ON LAND AND WATER. 


By VIRGIL W. YATES. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 





at 8 bells 
(noon), we were 
unloaded and at 
once made ready 
to sail. A tug 
soon came and 
towed us out into the Roads for a mile 
from Galveston. There was not the 
slightest breeze at the time. Now our 
work began in earnest. The coverings 
were taken from the main sails and 
stowed in the lazarette or half deck. 
The engineer started the engine and 
we wound the rope around the winch 
and hauled up the main sails of all 
four masts. We had just enough 
breeze now to give us speed to steer 
the schooner. The captain took the 
wheel, while the rest of us hoisted the 
topsails, jibs and staysails. We were 
sailing 3 men short and the mates had 
to work and this put them in a bad 
humor. It was just getting dark when 
we got everything in shape and we 
could still see the lights of Galveston. 
We were now divided into watches. I 
was in the first mate’s watch with the 





engineer. The engineer was very badly 
crippled as the result of a boiler’s 
bursting and scalding him. He could 
do nothing except keep watch at times. 
Next morning at 3 bells we had coffee 
and washed down decks. About this 
time it got cloudy and looked squally; 
so we took in the topsails. We had 
some rain and a good breeze, but that 
was all. 

The captain took Bunny and kept. 
him at the wheel about 4 hours, learn- 
ing to steer, while the rest of us coiled 
the ropes and straightened things up. 
I was then called aft and given a les- 
son. I knew how to turn the wheel, 
but had to learn the compass, which 
puzzled me at first: That evening we 
began to keep the regular watch, every 
4hours. At 8 bells the first mate took 
the wheel, while I went on lookout, 
and the other watch turned in. The 
mate kept the wheel 2 hours, then J 
relieved him while the engineer ¥ 
on lookout. After our 4 hours were. 
up, I called the watch and turned in 
for some sleep. All during the time I 
was on watch the wind was rising; the 
clouds were banking up and the mate 
expected a squall. I fell asleep and in 
about two hours was aroused by the 
rolling of the schooner. I could hear 
the wind and thunder while the fore. 
castle would light with the flashes of 
lightning. I also felt very seasick. I 
was just rolling out of my bunk when 
Old John stuck his head in the door 
and yelled: “All hands on deck there, 
Virgil!’ I grabbed my cap, and, hav- 
ing no oilskins yet, just wore my shirt 
and trousers and ran up barefoot. It 
was so dark that I couldn’t see a foot 
ahead, except wher the lightning 
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flashed. The rain was coming down in 
solid sheets and I could hear it sizzle 
like hot iron when it struck the water. 


I heard the mates and captain shout- © 


ing orders and started aft. I knocked 
my toes against blocks and caught 
them in the ropes which were scattered 
about the decks. One second I would 
be going up-hill, as the stern rose on 
a wave; then would be running down- 
hill as it fell. I found John hauling 
away on a sheet, so I caught hold and 
helped. We took in the topsails and 
jibs and let all the mainsails down. I 
can’t remember everything except that 
we were kept on the jump for several 
hours. We soon got everything snug 
and I was sent to the wheel. Now, for 
the first time, I got a chance to look 
around me. The sea was running high 
and the rain and wind were worse than 
ever. The captain staid near the 
wheel for a while, to give me direc- 
tions, and I found it was one thing to 
steer a schooner in clear weather and 
a totally different matter with a high 
sea on. The captain seemed satisfied 
after a while and left me. I was 
soaked through and through and the 
wind was bitterly cold. The water 
kept washing over the rail and filled 
the binnacle. The lamps kept burn- 
ing, as no water got to them, but it 
kept washing back and forth across 
the face of the compass. I kept the 
schooner headed right nearly all of the 
time, and, although I was off once or 
twice, I always managed to get her 
headed right before the captain came 
around, as he did several times. I had 
been called on deck before my 4 hours 
of sleep were up, and, as they were 
past now, the other watch turned in 
and I had to remain for my regular 
watch again. I kept the wheel a 
while; then was relieved by the mate 
and sent on lookout. I stood on the 
bowsprit a while and was soon chilled 
through by the cold wind. The mate 
sent the engineer’ to relieve me and 
sent me up into the rigging to watch 


for a light on the starboard side. In 
about half an hour I saw one shine 
slightly on the port side, and, after 
waiting for it to show again, went aft 
and reported. About 2 bells (5 o’clock) 
it was just getting light, and, as the 
squall was dying out, the captain 
called me and gave me a suit of oil- 
skin and a sou’wester, also a suit for 
Bunny. I now got time to put on my 
dry clothes and after I got my coffee 
I felt fine. The cook was an old China- 
man and I got on the good side of him 
and he saved me some of the cabin 
fare. I turned in at 8 bells, after break- 
fast, and slept until noon. Bunny was 
seasick and did very little, as he could 
not go into the rigging and stay. He 
took the sleeves off of his shirt that 
day and had his arms badly sunburnt. 

I found the forecastle hot and stuffy 
next night, so took my blanket and 
slept on the forward hatch. During 
my sleep I was aroused by Bunny’s. 
loud talking. He and John were on 
the galley with the second mate. and 
they were shifting the fore mainsail. 
Bunny’s burnt arms got mixed up with 
the ropes, and, as the others kept on 
pulling, Bunny began to swear and 
dance around. He declared that the 
rope was tearing all of the skin from 
his arms. 
it did feel that way, for I had “been 
there” also. The next few days are. 
all confusion to me. It was in the bad 
part of the year on the Guif and we 
had a dead calm every day and a 
squall every night. I was given a 
dirty job cleaning out the hold and 
painting the water tank. 

I well remember when we passed 
the mouth of the Mississippi River. We 
were several miles from shore . ad the 
tide was coming in. Where the tide 
and the waters of the river came 
together there was a long ridge, plainly 
marked, and the water made a rushing 
noise like a cascade. I was at the 
wheel at the time and ran just outside 
of the ridge. 


I have no doubt but that &«— 
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One night the second mate caught 
Bunny asleep on lookout and he was 
given an awful raking over by the cap- 
tain. The captain called him down 
for a time; then told him of the impor- 
tance of keeping awake on lookout; 
then let him off. 

The days were hot and we got very 
tired of drinking the warm water in 
the tanks, so the engineer made a 
water bag out of canvas. He broke 
the neck from a flask and sewed this 
into the canvas—making a large can- 
teen. We would fill this with water 
and hang it up in the wind. The wind, 
blowing through the canvas, and the 
evaporation cooled the water and it 
was fine. It was certainly a treat dur- 
ing the hot days. 

I never got along very well with the 
first mate but had a good stand-in 
with the second. The first mate was 
very cranky at times and Bunny and 
myself would talk back to him. If 
there had been a full crew, we would 
not have gotten off so easily as we did. 
One night the mate was at the wheel 
and he called me from lookout and 
sent me up to the crosstrees to see if 
the gasket was all right. The gasket 
is a small rope used in furling the top- 
sails and is kept tied in the shrouds. 
I knew that he was just trying te haze 
me, but said nothing and went up to 
the crosstrees; then came back down 
and reported. He now sent me up the 
spanker mast on another fool errand. 
I laughed and went about half-way up; 
then came down. He got mad and sent 
me up above the crosstrees to the stays 
for a little piece of rope yarn which he 
had noticed hanging there. After this 
he let me go back on lookout. 

The last night before we arrived at 
Pensacola we had a hard squall which 
lasted all night. I did not get to lie 
down a minute, as all hands were 
needed on deck. About 10 o’clock next 
morning we could make out the light- 
house at Pensacola Bay, and, as the 
wind was off-shore, we began to make 
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long tacks and work towards the 
shore. About a mile out we took a 
pilot aboard. He came off to us from 
his boat and had a lively time of it on 
account of the rough weather. As 
soon as he got aboard he took the 
wheel and gave all the orders. He 
kept us busy tacking back and forth 
until a tug came and towed us in. 
My first sight of Florida was long, 
low shores fringed with pine trees. 
We passed by the great Navy Yard at 
the entrance to the Bay. The Bay is 
about 3 miles long and oval in shape. 
The. sandy strip of land which sepa- 
rates it from the Gulf is covered by 
pine trees—making a beautiful land- 
scape. I could only catch glimpses of 
our surroundings from time to time, 
as we were busy taking in sail. After 
letting all the sails down with a rush, 
I was sent out to the end of the jib- 
boom to fasten down the jibs. After 
me came John, then Bunny and the 
second mate. The jibboom extends out 
about 25 ft. over the water and we had 
to stand on the bowsprit shrouds and 
use both hands to work with. We 
dropped anchor near Perdito Wharf 
and a launch came out and took the 
captain ashore. We were now kept 
hard at work covering sails, coiling 
ropes, etc. That afternoon we tied up 
at the wharf. It is on the outskirts of 
the city and extends out into the Bay 
for about 200 yds. ~ 
Neither Bunny nor myself had been 
asleep for 24 hours; yet when night 
came we washed up and started for 
town. We tramped along for a mile 
before we struck the principal streets. 
We roamed around and saw everything 
that was free; then went back. The 
old wharf was full of holes and we had 
to pick our way along. For supper 


that evening we had been given some 
sponge cake and I had saved mine and 
had 3 pieces which I had intended for 
my coffee in the morning. Bunny got 
hungry and spoke of them, so I prom- 
ised him a piece when we got aboard. 
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We got on deck by climbing up one of 
the hawsers. Everybody was asleep 
forward; so we lit the forecastle lan- 
tern and had a lunch—leaving me one 
piece of cake for coffee. I then took 
my mattress and went out on deck. I 
could see Bunny through the little win- 
dow of the forecastle and I saw him 
confiscate my extra piece of cake. Dur- 
ing the night a rain soaked us all 
before we could get under cover. At 
3 bells we were called for coffee. I 
asked Bunny about my cake and he 
was very much surprised at its being 
gone. I told him what I had seen and 
he seemed so injured over my words 
that I let it pass. It was such a small 
piece, anyway, and I believe I should 
have done the same if I had been in 
his place. After scrubbing decks 
Bunny drew his money and left. He 
had had enough of sea life. We made 
a date to meet up town that night. 
There were several tons of stove wood 
in the hold that had been used in pack- 
ing the rails with which the schooner 
had been loaded. We took a large, 
Square piece of canvas used to cover 
the hatches in bad weather (called a 
tarpaulin) and fastened a rope to each 
corner, making a large basket. We let 
this down into the hold and put about 
a cartload of wood in it; them ran a 
rope through a block to the winch and 
hoisted it out. I staid on deck with 
the first mate to swing the load over 
GOODBYE TO GALVESTON. from the open hatch. For a few hours 
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everything went first-rate. Then the 
mate got cross and we had a few 
words. He made a threat to throw me 
down the hold and I promised him that 
if he tried it that I would break his 
head with a piece of wood which I 
picked up. He looked at me a while; 
then told me to go on with my work 
and hold my jaw. He then began to 
haze me in every way he could. I soon 
saw that we would never get along on 
a long voyage; so I decided to do no 
more work until I saw the captain and 
see if he would pay me off. After 
packing my clothes and taking a good 
wash, I went up town and met Bunny. 
He had some money tow, so we had a 
fine feed and went to the theatre and 
saw the Boston Ideal Opera Co. I 
then went back to the schooner and 
the captain gave me my money. Bun- 
ny had a suit case filled with fine 
clothes; so he dressed up and put up 
at a good hotel, while I staid at a 
boarding house. Next day we visited 
the wharves. We tried to ship out, but 
had poor luck. I was promised a place 
on a German steamer if I would wait 3 
weeks. I found out from a sailors’ 
boarding-house keeper that there were 
more sailors in Pensacola than they 
could ship in a month. We hung 
around Pensacola 3 days, when Bunny 
decided to go to Atlanta, where he had 
some relatives; while I decided on 
going to Mobile. — 

I arrived in Mobile late at night, and 
the next morning I cleaned up, and, 
after walking about town, went down 
to the wharves. I became acquainted 
with a sailor here who took me over 
to a sailors’ boarding house where he 
was staying and recommended me to 
the shipping master, so I was taken in. 
These boarding houses are run on a 
very risky plan. Sailors can stop here 
and have board and room for $5.00 a 
week. The keeper or some shipper 
finds you a place on some vessel and 
sends you aboard; he then presents his 
bill for your board to the captain who 
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pays the amount and takes it out of 
your wages. 

I staid at the principal sailors’ re- 
sort in Mobile. The first floor was the 
bar-room and just back of this was 
our dining room and overhead, on the 
second floor, were our bunks. Our food 
was plain but we had plenty of it. Our 
sugar bowl was a U. 8S. Marine tobacco 
box and a beer bottle held catsup. 1. 
spent a week here and saw much of 
sailor life ashore. Men who had just 
been paid off generally struck our 
place first, and, as was their way, 
would treat everybody as long as they 
had any money. We had songs in all 
languages and once in a while a lively 
set-to. 

After staying here a week, I got 
tired and shipped out on one of the 
United Fruit Co.’s steamers, the Kitty 
of Christiansand. She was a Nor- 
wegian steamer and was engaged in 
carrying bananas from Central Amer- 
ica to Mobile. I shipped as an able- 
bodied seaman, but the mess-room 
steward left just before we sailed, so 
I took his place for 2 weeks. We left 
Mobile Sept. 17 and steamed down the 
Alabama River into Mobile’ Bay; 
thence we had a run of 44 miles to 
Fort Morgan. I had a fine view of the 
fort and buildings as we passed. There 
is a lighthouse at the entrance of the 
bay and opposite the fort. A long sand 
bar just outside was covered with peli- 
cans. They arose at our approach and 
flew around and over the steamer, and, 
although they flew with such apparent 
ease, I thought that they were about 
the ugliest bird, flying, I had ever 
seen. Sunday, the 21st., we were in 
sight of land all day, as we passed 
close to the shore of Nicaragua. Here 
for the first time I saw dolphins and 
flying fish. The flying fish would shoot 
out from the water and sail away for 
20 or 30 yds.; then, as they dropped 
near the water, one would strike its 
tail fin on the top of a wave and shoot 
ahead still farther, only to plunge into 
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a wave which they could not rise over. 
One afternoon, when the waves were 
running pretty high, I was looking 
over the rail, when, within a few feet 
of me in the crest of a wave, I saw a 
large shark. I could plainly see its 
eyes and was startled for a second at 
the savage expression in them. 

On Sept. 22 we arrived at Port 
Limon, Costa Rica. We could see the 
mountains for 50 miles before we got 
to the coast. As we came in from the 
sea, we could not make out the town 
until close in. Just in front of Port 
Limon is a small island, high and 
rocky at one end, with a lighthouse on 





barque, while a large steamer was at 
the wharf. I never saw such a perfect 
night as was our first in Port Limon. 
The stars were very bright and there 
seemed to be so many more there than 
I ever saw before at one time. I lay 
down on a coil of rope and could plain- 
ly hear the music and laughter and 
other sounds which accompany a 
dance. The last thing I remember 
hearing was the bugle call at the fort. 
I slept on this coil of rope until nearly 
morning. The Northern Railway of 
Costa Rica runs through here and we 
could hear the whistles of the small 
engines which were bringing in banan- 














A GROVE OF “PALMETTO THICK.’’——Florida Coast. 





it. The island them slopes down to a 
fine beach covered with cocoanut trees, 
in the midst of which is a little white 
cottage. The shore of the mainland is 
fringed with cocoanut palms, in among 
which many small huts are scattered. 
Back of these are low hills, heavily 
wooded, and still farther inland rise 
the mountains. I will never forget the 
first glimpse of the place. The hills 
showed up very green, while the moun- 
tains were a deep blue, with little 
patches of white clouds strung along 
near their tops. We anchored near the 
town and were at once visited by an 
officer, who came out in a boat. Near 
us were two fruit steamers and a 


as from the interior and along the 
coast. We were quarantined at Port 
Limon 2 days and could not leave the 
ship. Negroes and Indians came out 
in canoes made from logs hollowed out 
and shaped; they call them pirogues. 
They brought out fish, fruit and bas- 
kets made from bark, which they 
wanted to trade. The morning of the 
24th we steamed up to the wharf. 

We threw a line ashore and it was 
made fast. We could not tie up very 
tight to the wharf, as we were in no 
harbor and as the waves threw us 
around we had to give the boat enough 
slack or the cable would have broken. 
A long heavy rope fender was put 
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along the side of the steamer to protect 
it from the wharf. A couple of white 
bosses on the wharf soon began to get 
things in shape. The men who came 
from the town were fumigated and 
given suits of overalls furnished by the 
fruit company. This was to keep down 
the yellow fever. Some of the work- 
men were sent into the hold from each 
of the three hatchways; then two at 
each hatch stood upon a platform just 
above them. Two more were stationed 
at the top of the hatch and some at 
the rail. The men ashore carried the 
bananas to the rail and passed them 
on from one to another and placed 
them in the hold. A man sat at each 
hatch and checked off each bunch that 
went in. 

The people here were about the lazi- 
est crowd I ever saw. They loafed 


every chance they got and only got a 
move on them when a boss came 
around and swore at them. I bought 
some limes from some women on the 


wharf and made some “Limeade.” I 
made inquiries of a fellow who was 
shooting some birds along the shore 
if I could get him to go up into the 
mountains with me. He said that he 
never went up there because there 
were Indians and lions in the woods. 
I doubt if he had ever seen any of the 
surrounding country. There is a white 
church on the side of the hill above 
the town here which is the first build- 
ing you notice. It has a square steeple 
with four towers and makes one think 
of an old Spanish mission. We had 
nearly finished loading and were get- 
ting ready to go to sea again when I 
thought I would like some oranges to 
take with me. I sent a boy up town 
for them and he got back just as we 
were leaving the wharf. He brought 
me 55 fine oranges for 25 cts. and was 
much pleased to receive a dime for 
his trouble. An older fellow here was 
not so honest, as I gave him some 
money to mail a letter for me and no 
one at home ever received it. 
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Nothing of much interest happened 
on our way back. The Swan Isiands, 
which we passed, are interesting. One 
day, when about 200 miles from land, 
a large hawk lit on the steamer. The 
cook had a .22-calibre rifle and 3 car- 
tridges. He got them and was so 
excited that he missed every shot. 
Birds of all kinds, especially canaries, 
would alight on the boat. We came 
in sight of Fort Morgan about 6 o’clock 
one evening. A pilot’s small schooner 
was anchored out here and the pilot 
was brought off to us in a rowboat. 
We anchored in the bay, and, as we 
had to be fumigated here and as we 
were in a hurry to get the bananas 
unloaded before they should ripen too 
much, the whistle shrieked until the 
doctor came out. He formed us alli 
in line and took our temperature and 
felt our pulses and found us all right. 
The steamer was now moved slowly 
up to the fumigation ship. This ship 
was an old dismantled schooner. We 
had to take ali of our bedding and 
clothes, roll them into a bundle and 
throw them into the hold of the fumi- 
gation ship. Here they were put into 
a large iron oven, where the fumes of 
sulphur were blown through them by 
large pipes which were connected with 
the engine. These clothes were then 
taken out and after finding our belong- 
ings, we changed our clothing and 
fumigated the ones which we had been 
wearing. While this was going on, 
braziers filled with charcoal and sul- 
phur were set on fire and placed in 
the forecastle, the mess-room and the 
officers’ quarters. The doors were 
then closed and strips of paper were 
pasted over the cracks. All this work 
took about an hour and a half before 
we got under weigh again. _As soon 
as we left the fumigation ship the 
mates wanted to go to their rooms and 
sleep. I was looking for a place to 
sleep when the first mate called me 
aft. We pulled the mess-room door 
open and the suiphur rushed out so 
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strong that it choked us. The sulphur 
was still burning down below and we 
had to put it out. The mate started 
in, but choked and came back. He 
sent me for a pail of water and then 
asked me to try and go down. I drew 
a good breath and started. The steps 
were narrow and crooked and the 
rooms were filled with a blue, hazy 
smoke which made my eyes smart and 
my nose burn. In the far corner I saw 
the fire and it looked a block away. I 
threw the pail and water into it and 
ran back up the steps. I had to 
breathe and the smoke which I drew 
in seemed to scorch me all the way 
down. I stumbled up the companion- 


throws the ripe bananas in a large 
basket and any one on the wharf can 
have all they want but are not allowed 
to carry much away. The next morn- 
ing I bought some clothes and other 
articles which I needed on the boat. 
That night I went with a sailor and 
helped him carry a couple pf bunches 
of bananas to a family where he was 
acquainted. We passed a very pleas- 
ant evening here and on the way back 
we met a fellow from the Managua 
and we staid up town for a while; then 
we went to the steamer. 

October 1 we left Mobile for Bocas 
del Toro, Colombia. As neither the 
engineer or fireman showed up, we left 
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way and the mate caught me. It hurt 
me to breathe for about 5 minutes; 
then I went down again and opened 
the port holes and this time it was not 
so bad. 

We tied up at Mobile about mid- 
night and found the negroes waiting 
to unload the boat. The bananas had 
to be unloaded at once, on account of 
their ripening so fast. We never tried 
to sleep that night. Gang-planks were 
laid from the ports to the wharf. The 
men walk up and receive a bunch of 
bananas; then carry them down to the 
fruit cars. At the foot of each gang- 
plank a man is placed to pick the ripe 
or spoiled fruit from the bunch. He 


them ashore. On the 3d day out I 
was on deck at 2 bells in the morning, 
just as it was beginning to get light. 
I noticed a big bank of clouds rolled 
up in the east, and, as I watched them, 
the lower clouds turned to a dark 
green, this color changing to a lighter 
green as the clouds thinned near the 
top. It was a very pretty sight, but it 
was still prettier when the sun came 
up behind the clouds and tinged the 
tops a glowing red. 

We had a fine run to Bocas del Toro 
and I was much interested in the place. 
Several large lagoons extend inland 
here. We steamed up one past a point 
of land, on which stands a one-story 











hospital. It is a very quiet looking 
place. We anchored about 100 yds. 
from the town, which is composed of 
low houses built out over the water 
on piles. The sidewalks are on stilts, 
so that they will not be under water 
at high tide. Farther back from the 
shore it is dry enough. There were 
no vessels, here, except a few fishing 
schooners and*launches. Just across 
the bay was a small collection of huts, 
set back in among the trees. As soon 
as we were anchored, men and women 
paddled out to us in their canoes to 
trade. As each of the officers had 
brought something along with them to 
sell, a brisk trade was soon going on 
and they sold everything. One old 
Indian woman came out in her canoe. 
She had on a faded calico dress and 
big ear-rings in her ears, while her 
hair looked as if it had never seen a 
comb. When she found that every- 
thing was sold, she was very angry and 
called the mates down for selling to 
the “dirty yellow Chinamen.” 

A customs officer was put aboard 
here, to see that nothing was smuggled 
on or off the steamer. We were quar- 
antined for 2 days; then, on the 3d 
day, about i100 men were put aboard. 
We got up anchor and went down 
along the coast for 40 miles to a small 
settlement. There were about 20 huts 
at this landing, built close together 
on a narrow strip of sandy beach, 
about 75 yds. wide. The mountains 
were very steep here, and, being so 
close in to them, we had to look almost 
straight up to see the tops. A long 
wharf ran out into the bay here and on 
it was a large pile of bananas, all 
ready for us. The natives at once 
set about passing the bunches from 
hand to hand and began loading the 
boat. The village cemetery was just 
opposite us and was built on a small 
island. The island was high and in 
the shape of a mound. Most of the 
tombstones were small crosses. It was 
dark by the time we had taken aboard 
all of the bananas here and we at once 
left for another place. The men now 
got time to cook their supper. They 
had brought several small open stoves 
with them and these they stood up on 
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the deck and soon cooked some yams, 
fish and rice. They would take some 
green bananas, and, after cutting off 
the ends and making a cut lengthwise 
through the skin, put them in cold 
water for a few minutes, to loosen the 
peeling so that it would come off with- 
out sticking to the fruit. The green 
bananas were then cut up and stewed 
with some meat; then mashed. ‘A 
little salt and pepper is then added 
and you could hardly tell them from 
potatoes. A little butter makes them 
better, as they are rather dry. Ripe 
bananas cooked this way resemble 
sweet potatoes. 

All this time the pilot we had taken 
aboard at Bocas del Toro was guiding 
us to another place. We anchored 
about 8 bells next morning, but it was 
so foggy that we couldn’t see any dis- 
tance. The fog lifted and I saw that 
we were about a mile or more from a 
low, swampy shore with no town, or hut 
even, in sight. Soon a small launch 
came out of the mouth of a river, 
towing a large flat-bottomed barge, 
loaded with fruit. We soon rigged 
a staging over the side and it was 
only a short time until we had a steady 
stream of fruit coming up to the deck. 
All day long boats, large and small, 
came and went. 

A young native came out in a canoe 
and some of the sailors asked him to 
go ashore and bring them some beer, 
He was afraid to bring it aboard but 
said he would try it after dark. About 
an hour after dark 4 of us were wait- 
ing in the stern by the mess-room when 
he paddled up. A rope was let down 
and he fastened it to the handle of 
a wicker basket which was filled with 
bottles. These were hauled up and set 
on the deck and the basket let down 
again. I was standing a little to one 
side of the fellows and saw the cus- 
toms officer come through the mess- 
room and look out of the door. I never 
moved but watched him closely. The 
others had their backs turned towards 
him and never knew he was around. 
I saw him hesitate a second; then, just 
as I expected him to speak, he turned 
and slipped out of the other door and 
went forward. I have a label from 














one of those bottles yet. It reads: 
Passt MILWAUKEE BEER. 

As soon as we had filled the hold 
the bananas were piled up on deck and 
covered with their own long leaves. We 
were back to Bocas del Toro within 
about 40 hours from the time we left. 
The banana trade here was once con- 
ducted by the Snider Banana Co., but is 
now controlled by the United Fruit Co. 
The people living on the street nearest 
the bay could paddle right up to their 
back doors or fish from the steps. The 
bay was filled with sharks and you 
could see 5 or 6 at a time swimming 
around the boat. When we were 
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other vessels, so we anchored in the 
river. We had to back and go ahead 
here for about 30 minutes before the 
anchor held. We unloaded next day 
and had to remain here for 4 days, 
while the boilers were being repaired. 
During the day we always had to work, 
hut could have all night off. There 
were several other fruit steamers in 
port here and their crews were often 
drunk for days at a time. I was dis- 
gusted with them, though once in a 
while their antics were amusing. One 
fellow got drunk one night up town 
and called a cab to take him to the 
boat. He never made an attempt to 








SCENE IN COSTA RICA.——“ The shore is fringed with cocoanut palms, in among which many 
small huts are scattered.’’ 





painting over the side we could see 
them come under us and at times we 
were within 5 ft. of them. 

We soon left for Mobile again and 
were glad to get rid of the gang 
of loaders. We had tropical thunder 
storms and squalls all of the way back. 
We had to do the fumigating act over 
again at Fort Morgan, but I didn’t 
go down to put the fire out, this time. 
The engineer put the hose down and 
put it out that way. We came into 


Mobile about 2 o’clock in the morning, 
but found no one waiting to unload 
The wharves were lined with 





get into the cab but climbed up onto 
the horse’s back. He was finally per- 
suaded to get into the cab and rode 
quietly away. 

On Oct. 17 we again sailed for Port 
Limon. Nothing out of the ordinary 
happened on the way. Just our regu- 
lar routine of work. We found 7 other 
vessels here ahead’of us. We staid at 
anchor 3 days, as there were 2 steam- 
ers from New York and 1 from New 
Orleans ahead of us. There was also 
a long, black, fast looking French 
steamer here, the St. Germain, with 
quite a few passengers aboard. She 
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was anchored alongside and we could 
see everything going on on her decks, 
but could not understand the French 
jabber. 

L learned from one of our mates that 
there would be a crew of green Nor- 
wegians, just shipped from Norway, to 
take our places on our return to 
Mobile. They had signed a 2-years’ 
contract and were to get only $16.00 
a month, while our crew were getting 
$25.00. Our loading done, I left the 
boat and went to Cartagena, United 
States of Colombia. I wanted to go 
into the interior; but, as I had very 
little money and could find no one who 
wanted to go with me, I gave it up. 
Everybody here seemed to be waiting 
for the Panama Canal to be started 
by the United States. I finally left 
here for New Orleans and was glad to 
get away. Just before we left the 
Caribbean ‘Sea we encountered some 
hard squalls. The wind kept increas- 


ing and by night a high sea was run- 
ning. I had been feeling fine but that 


evening I began to get seasick. The 
wind was so strong that in coming 
down from the wheel-house I had to 
hold on to keep from being blown off. 
When I turned in, the water was 
washing over the bow and flooding the 
forward deck. This continued all 
night and the next day was just the 
same. I hung about the deck ‘but was 
too sick to work. When the bow 
would plunge into the trough of the 
sea, the stern would rise high in the 
air and this brought the propeller out 
of water, where, meeting no resistance, 
it would buzz around so fast that it 
shook the whole steamer, making an 
awful racket. The engineer staid in 
the engine room and eased the strain 
as much as possible, as there was dan- 
ger of breaking the machinery. As 
the drinking water began to run short, 
the second mate put the salt-water 
hose into the tank and mixed a little 
sea water with the fresh, but did not 
intend to spoil it. However, he let 
the water run too long, and, when 

we tried to drink it, it had a slimy 
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taste. It went all right for a while 
but soon we had to keep drinking all 
the time. Down under the mess-room 
was an old tank and in this we found 
some fresh water. I let down a tin 
pail on a rope, and, after fishing a 
while, succeeded in getting a little 
water. I was kept busy at this for an 
hour. Sometimes, as I would be stand- 
ing over the trap door and the steamer 
would bump a wave suddenly, I would 
shoot over into a corner on my hands 
and knees. The bad weather kept up 
until we got in the Mississippi River. 

I staid in New Orleans one day; then 
went on to Gulf Port, Miss. I went 
down there because I learned from a 
suilor that he had left an American 
hbarque there and I might ship in his 
place. I was too late, however, and 
so came back to New Orleans. The L. 
& N. Railway, which runs through here, 
is built through a swamp. All along 
between Gulf Port and New Orleans are 
hunting and fishing clubs. Countless 
lagoons and creeks run through the 
marshes, affording fine hunting and 
fishing. Although early in the season, 
I saw several hunters with ducks, and 
fish were plentiful, but the mosquitoes 
were most in evidence. I spent a week 
in the city and spent much time on. 
the levees and wharves, watching the 
shipping. Cotton, sugar and molasses, 
brought down the Mississippi by the 
river steamers, were piled high on the 
levee, while fruit boats and other 
freighters of all nations were unload- 
ing here. I visited lots of boats and 
had a good time eating fruit and cocoa- 
nuts from the fruit steamers. I was 
also much interested in the great 
French Market and the French part 
of the city. On Nov. 7 I left New 
Orleans for Chicago via the, Illinois 
Central Railway and after a speedy 
ride of 27 hours arrived in the Western 
metropolis. On weighing next day, I 
found that I had gained 20 pounds in 
weight and felt fine. Everything taken 
into consideration, I was more than 
satisfied with my trip. 
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By 8. D. BARNES. 


Type of a vanished Past! ’Twas all amiss 

To cuddle thee in cradle such as this. 

The world’s awry and Progress rules the hour; 

Times change, tribes vanish, thrones are reft of 
power - 

The things that were, are now no more. The day 

When babes on cradle-boards were quite au fait, 

Gone — sped — skeedaddled. O! thou: pappoose 
blest! 

In crib, lace-festooned, downy, thou shouldst rest. 


Yes, times have changed. A hundred years ago 
The forest babes were cradled thus, I know. 
And so we read how Baby Moses lay 

In osier basket on the Nile one day; 

But now some motor boat, as like as not, 
Would work disaster for the little tot. 

Sleep, blanket-wrapped and cosey, winsome child! 
Withal, you’re in the fashion—for you're “wild.” 


A problem this: What future can await 

An infant cradled in such savage st&te? 

Will philanthropic cash bring Learning’s light 
To cheer this offspring of barbaric night, 

And proudly show to us in after life 

Instead, a teamster, or a huckster’s wife? 

Say, let us guess no more. All silence keep 
And let the cherub in its swathings sleep. 


Would that the world were larger !—that afar, 

Beyond the gold and crimson sunset bar, 

Lay other lands—virgin, unknown and free! 

Then, one could wish no better fate for thee 

Than that thine eyes, now veiled, might watch 
the play 

Of parting ripples on the watery way, 

As, paddle-sped, thy birchen bark flits home 

To blessed shores where Progress may not come. 


A WOODS BABY. 
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WHEN a novelist sends his hero upon 
a romantic expedition in quest of some 
mysterious young lady whose home is 
beyond the seas, he equips him with 
remarkable lingual attainments, so 
that he can converse fluently in every 
known and quite a number of unknown 
tongues. If he meets a German profes- 
sor, the thoughtful novelist starts him 
off with “ Wie gehts,” to show that he 
actually did know the proper thing to 
say, and the rest of the conversation is 
given in English for the benefit of the 
poor, uninformed reader. He gains the 
ear of whoever he encounters in the 
same learnéd but off-hand way, with his 
“Merci, M’amselle,” or “Muchisimas 
gracias, sefior,” as the case demands; 
and if he overhears a Finlander and an 
Afghan discussing State secrets in a 
jumble of their respective tongues, he 
is immediately “next” to all the par- 
ticulars and more than likely disguises 
himself as a Hindoo fakir and starts 
right off to acquaint the nearest Begum 
of his discovery. That’s the way any 
very ordinary hero stacks “up, while 
the more polished article scintillates 
with erudition to beat the band and 
takes a fiendish delight in exposing the 
ignorance of every savant that butts 
against him. If he is a military hero, 


he coaches the generals in the art of 
war; if his inclinations taste of sea 
water, he springs forward at the pre- 
cise moment when the dismasted and 
disruddered flagship is floating, broad- 
side on, to inevitable destruction, gives 
a few short, terse orders in a voice 
which rings out like a clarion blast, 
and immediately the whole blame busi- 
ness gets straightened out, some way, 
and a safe, smooth roadstead looms up 
on the larboard quarter. All this is 
as it should be, for heroes are expected 
to get their work in whenever occasion 
offers; but I’m dingswizzled if I know 
how a parent of moderate means can 
hope to educate his son for the heroic 
profession, or how, lacking such an 
education, the son aforesaid can hope 
to hold up his end of the yoke. I guess 
pretty near everybody has nursed their 
aspirations and looked forward to the 
time when the laudits of admiring 
thousands would herald their comings 
and goings. The least ambitious— 
myself among the rest—have dreamed 
of being heroes in a modest, 3-for-a- 
nickel way; but a conscientious, pains- 
taking perusal of the latest romances 
has convinced me that we’re decidedly 
not in it. Moreover, I have lately had 
a number of vexatious experiences 























which tend to corroborate this view of 
the premises. 
* * * 

CerTAIN African tribes are endeavor- 
ing to eliminate the German colonists 
who have thoughtfully taken charge of 
their surplus lands; consequently there 
is more or less friction and the news- 
papers are getting some interesting 
news items. The settlers seem to be 
playing a lone hand, so far as military 
support is concerned, carrying their 
guns to the field when they work and 
dodging back to cover when a kinky 
head with white eyes and thick lips 
bobs into sight in the far distance. The 
thrifty farmer naturally dislikes to 
hike from his potato patch and leave 
the bugs, all ungarnered, to work their 
will; it gravels him when the milch 
kine stand lowing at the back gate and 
he may not ease their surcharged 
udders, because little Hans Verbeck 
has borrowed his boiler iron suit to 
wear while pulling the turnips; but it 
is better to sit in the block house and 
puff smoke through a loophole than to 
court the venomous kiss of poisoned 
lances. The warfare has been likened 
to that waged in our own Central 
States six score years ago, and there 
are certainly some features of resem- 
blance. It seems a bit strange, how- 
ever, when one thinks of such a strug- 
gle going on virtually within hearing 
of the entire civilized world and every 
skirmish promptly reported by tele- 
phone or telegraph and chronicled in 
the next morning’s papers. Imagine 
similar conditions obtaining during our 
own days of border warfare; also the 
news that the good people of the East 
would have read while discussing their 
breakfasts of codfish balls and pump- 
kin pie: 

Harropspurc, Ky.—It is reported that Simon 
Girty and 40,000 Shawnees were seen in the 
neighborhood of Big Bone Lick last Friday 
morning. Judge Ballard says a number of 
moccasin tracks discovered in his sugar-bush 
might have been made by himself Sunday even- 
ing after the preacher went home. He remem- 
bers strolling in that direction but can not recall 
the exact route pursued. 


BoonEsBoro, Ky.—Rumors of the death of 
Big Foot have been substantiated by his slayer, 
Adam Poe, who came in last night to buy a 
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pound of coffee. He brought with him a 
phonograph record of the last words of this 
noted chief, leaving it at Charlie Thompson’s 
popular barber shop (Elm & 72nd Sts.), where 
it may be listened to by regular customers 
without extra charge. Mr. Poe says it was the 
fight of his life and he is now ready to retire 
from the field in favor of younger and more 
ambitious scrappers. 

Fort Miami, Ounto.—Simon Kenton’s collec- 
tion of scalps received a considerable addition 
last week, but he admits that some of those 
brought in were secured at second-hand 
and bear the earmarks of antiquity. He 
reports coming out 3 drinks ahead of Mr. D. 
Boone in their recent annual rifle match, group- 
ing 9 out of 10 shots on a shingle at 40 paces. 
Two houses were burned and 5 head of fat- 
tening hogs stolen in the lower river settle- 
ments this morning. Telephone advices from 
Mr. William Smith state that a painted red- 
skin is endeavoring to sneak up behind his hen 
house, but he has him covered and will pull 
when he climbs the fence. 

* * > 


“A HUNDRED years hence,” says a 
Kansas orator, “ human ingenuity will 
have conquered the Great American 
Desert—it will have ceased to exist.” 
For the sake of the prairie-dogs and 
owls, the jack-rabbits and cottontails, 
the rattlesnakes, “sidewinders,” centi- 
pedes, scorpions and sand flies, I trust 
that the gentleman in question is talk- 
ing through his hat. And I incline to 
the belief that he is. In the first place, 
the Great American Desert theory was 
exploded upon the construction of our 
transcontinental railroads; secondly, 
the bona fide Saharas of the Southwest 
will only be transformed into habitable 
regions when we learn to make water 
run up hill and can force sun-baked 
sand to take the place of rich soil. 
Within the past few weeks the Salt 
Lake Railway Co. paid $60,000 in clean 
cash for a single spring, situate mid- 
way between Los Angeles and Salt 
Lake, simply because it was the only 
water in a stretch of 150 miles. A city 
will be built around it, and its surplus 
outpouring will be used to irrigate a 
little scope of land adjacent thereto; 
but there will still be a whole lot 
of the original desert left on hand. 
Reclaiming Saharas is an all right 
occupation in theory, but it rarely 
works out properly in practice. 


THE MAN WITH THE TYPEWRITER. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE CARCAJOU. 


By J. A. NEWTON. 


IN FOUR PARTS.——PART IV. 


HEN an opening had been made 
in the beaver house a hollowed- 
out rest or stool was seen just 

above the entrance, and still warm as 
toast from its recent occupant. We dug 
the stool down, as we would in setting 
for a rat, so that the trap might be cov- 
ered with water. The trap was fastened 
to a large brush thrust down the diving 
hole, and, when all was fixed, the open- 
ing we had made was closed again and 
banked with snow, so that the diving 
hole would not freeze over and thus 
prevent the beaver from again entering 
his house. 

“If it’s a beaver it’s curious that he is 
alone; usually a colony are found living 
together,” said Miller. 

‘Perhaps it’s a solitary old bach,” I 
ventured. 

Leaving the trap to do duty for us, 
we returned to the fishing. Nothing 
more was caught and there had been no 
bites; it was probable that the fish did 
their biting during the early morning and 
evening hours. It was too cold to stand 
long, waiting for the fishes’ pleasure, so 
we secured another ham of the caribou 


killed the day before, as well as our fish, 
and returned to camp. 

In spite of my injunction, Gates had 
grown uneasy during our absence and 
had taken the shotgun and the only 
steel trap in camp and gone on an ex- 
pedition of his own. “Yes, I got tired 
of loafing around here alone,” he stated, 
in reply to my questions; “so thought 
I would try my strength a little. I only 
went about a mile from camp but ona 
different route than any of us have been 
yet. In one ravine I found the track ot 
a big lynx; the trail led up the moun- 
tainside and here was a well-traveled 
path of the animal. It is certain that 
he has a den up there but I hadn’t the 
strength to follow up. The trail led past 
a hollow in the base of a large tree. I 


-had killed a rabbit down in the ravine, 


which I now pulled in two and threw 
into the hollow tree and set the trap at 
the entrance. I was pretty well played 
out when I got back to camp, but be- 
lieve I feel all the better now for having 
taken the tramp.”” The deed had been 
done, the risks taken, and it was of no 
use now to upbraid Gates for his care- 




















lessness, so I contented myself with 
the thought of waiting to see what the 
outcome would be. 

The following morning found us all 
enjoying such a measure of health that 
we determined to shut up the camp, 
leaving Freak as the only protector, 
while we attended to some of the traps 
and fish-lines. Miller, being the strong- 
est, volunteered to visit and fix as many 
of the traps and deadfalls as possible 
during the day, while Gates and I set 
off to visit the lines and the beaver trap. 
The hooks afforded us 3 more muscal- 
longe that morning, 2 of them weighing 
3 or 4 lbs. each, but the third we esti- 
mated at 18 or 20 lbs. He was certainly 
a monster, possessing a formidable array 
of teeth. Our hooks had been fastened 
on with wires or they certainly would 
have been bitten off. “I have never 
fished much,” remarked Gates, “and for 
that reason I am surprised that these 
little mountain lakes contain such fish.” 
We visited the beaver house and opened 
it, but the trap had not been sprung; 
the former occupant of the hut had evi- 
dently taken the hint we gave and found 
other quarters. 

“I don’t see where he could go,” 
said Gates, ‘“‘the ice is frozen clear to 
bottom near shore, so that no road lead- 
ing to a hole in the bank could be used. 
Just leave the trap while we look around 
a little.” At a distance of perhaps 20 
rods from here stood an ordinary-sized 
muskrat house. Gates went up to it and 
gave it a thump with the axe—the action 
being instantly followed by the plunge 
of a heavy body, as we had heard in the 
big lodge the day before. “That was 
your beaver, all right enough,” said 
Gates; ‘now chop the house open and 
see what will happen.” As the beaver 
could only remain under water a few 
minutes, he was now compelled to re- 
turn to his own quarters. After what 
Gates considered a sufficient lapse of 
time we returned to the big house. 

“We've got him!’’ exclaimed Gates 
—“see the stake wiggle.” 

Sure enough, the trap was fast hold 
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of something that pulled and braced in 
its efforts to remain hidden, but we en- 
larged the opening, and, after another 
strong pull, we drew forth and flung on 
the ice a great fat beaver. This rough 
usage awakened the captive’s combat- 
iveness and he made several vicious 
lunges at us, grinning horribly, but on 
account of our dexterity in getting out 
of the way he fell short. The next 
moment Gates rewarded him with a 
blow on the snout that ended one bea- 
ver’s troubles forever. The fish did not 
appear to bite during the day, and it was 
therefore decided to re-bait the hooks 
and begin our homeward journey, which 
must have been 7 or 8 miles. Upon en- 
tering camp, Freak met us with many of 
the demonstrations seen in a dog at meet- 
ing his master, jumping upon us and 
licking our hands. Miller did not re- 
turn until some time after. All that the 
day had afforded Miller that was of in- 
terest to us was 2 white foxes—the first 
we had seen. The others, taken hereto- 
fore, had been red foxes. Miller stated 
that the deadfalls were not doing much 
for us now. Said he: “It has been a 
long time since we visited them but I 
only found one small marten and a 
mink. We have thinned them out, I 
guess. Of course I didn’t have time to 
visit them all but as far as I went I 
found that they were not paying.” Two 
days after this Gates suddenly thought 
of his lynx trap; hoping that he had 
been successful, we all concluded to re- 
pair to the spot. 

“It is high time you were beginning 
to take your dog out and make a hunt- 
er of him,” said Gates to Miller; “T’ll 
bet, if you let him out, he’!l hike for the 
hills and join his brothers.” 

“T’m not afraid to trust him,” said 
Miller. ‘Come on, Freak!”  Miller’s 
acquisition sprang up with alacrity that 
was surprising. His leg was nearly well 
now, thanks to my careful treatment, 
but no use was made of it in travelling. 
He seemed to travel as well on 3 legs 
as if none were missing and gave no sign 
of an intention to leave us. He possessed 
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a very keen ear and nose and often ap- 
peared to hear sounds that did not come 
to us. His keenness of scent was proven 
when he would stop suddenly and throw 
out a mouse from its path deep under 
the snow. When we came in sight of 
the hollow tree where Gates had set his 
trap, Freak pricked up his ears and be- 
gan sniffing. “ He hears or scents some- 
thing,” said Gates. At a distance of 4 
rods from the tree we could see that ev- 
ery inch of its surface had been clawed 
and chewed as high up as the length of 
a trap chain would permit. 

“T’ve had him; whether he is still 
fast or not, remains to be seen,” said 
Gates. “I don’t see any trail leading 
away from the tree as if a trap and clog 
had been dragged, do you?” asked Mil- 
ler. The drag had been pulled inside 
the tree and there was no doubt but that 
an animal was at the other end. Gates 
picked up the drag, which was a small 
sapling and began to pull. The chain 
had but little more than tightened when 
a wailing growl, followed by the spitting 
of a large animal belonging to the cat 
family, sounded from the hollow. 

“Pussy is in there, all right. Look 
out, Gates, that he doesn’t claw you,” 
Miller warned. 

“Oh! I’ve trapped these cats before,” 
Gates replied, as he gave another pull. 

All at once a great, grey animal leaped 
out, snarling and with claws flying; it 
would have reached Miller, who was not 
prepared for so sudden an onslaught, 
had not Freak leaped like a flash and 
pinned the lynx by the back of the neck. 
The large cat rolled over on its back 
and tried desperately to rip its assailant, 
but Freak had a hold where the game 
could not harm him, considering the 
hampering trap and Freak’s suppleness 
in keeping behind the quarry. The ad- 
miration of all was awakened by Freak’s 
bravery. “He hangs like a bulldog,” 
said Gates. “Who ever saw a dog with 
better grit or more intelligence?’ Miller 
queried—“ with only 3 legs, remember.” 

“We can’t get a shot in,” said Gates, 
“for fear of hitting Freak, but we must 
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help him or he n ¢ badly cut up.” 
So saying, we founa clubs and the big 


“cat was soon stunned, and, after having 


been bled by Gates, it soon gave up the 
ghost. Gates knew that the lynx would 
rip deadly with its claws, in its death 
kicks, so he was obliged to pry the jaws 
of Freak loose with a stick. He had 
become so excited that the jaws had set, 
as is often the case with dogs when in a 
fight. 

“I caught 17 lynx one winter,” said 
Gates, “but this one is away out of sight 
bigger than any I ever saw.” 

The air was so frosty that we con- 
cluded to drag the lynx home to skin 
him. Freak followed along behind with 
his three-legged canter, looking as proud 
as any dog and every now and then tak- 
ing a snap at his late foe. 

Nothing now happened worthy of 
note for some time. The long winter 
wore away and both fur bearing animals 
and game became scarce. We finally 
abandoned the deadfalls, because of the 
lack of marten and mink, keeping only 
our double-spring steel traps set for 
foxes and wolves. These traps we visit- 
ed twice a week. The remaining foxes 
and wolves were wary and hard to 
catch. When one of either species was 
taken it was a mere walking spectre of 
gaunt Hunger. Freak had now grown 
so strong, living with us and with plenty 
to eat, that he had no difficulty in throt- 
tling any of his luckless brothers found 
in the traps. Miller was very proud of 
his lupine pet as a hunter. He had also 
taught him some tricks, such as to walk 


‘ erect, shut the door, roll over, etc., and 


the day was looked forward to with 
pleasant anticipation when Freak should - 
be introduced to civilization (which Mil- 
ler fully intended should be done). By 
an accident we had lost our calendar; so 
that by a little neglect, after its loss, to 
register the days we were not at all cer- 
tain of the date or even the month. We 
believed, however, that spring was not 
far off. The temperature had risen much 
of late, bringing heavy falls of snow to 
add to that already on the ground. 
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Large game had become so scarce from 
our heavy demands upon it, as well as 
to appease the hunger of the remaining 
wolves, that, had it not been for the fish 
which the lake continued to afford, we 
should have certainly known what it is 
to feel hunger with no means of satisfy- 
ing it. The caribou had now become so 
thin in flesh that it was no less than a 
crime to kill them, and we were no 
doubt violating the Dominion’s game 
laws—but what will man not do to save 
his own life? 

We were prisoners, as‘ it were, far 
from home and friends, and must so re- 
main, making the best of it, until naviga- 
tion opened. Our main mistake lay in 
not having calculated on a 7 months 
winter and so failing to provide our- 
selves with an adequate supply of pro- 
visions. All that now remained of our 
larder with which to vary a flesh diet 
was a few cans of baked beans, upon 
which we encroached only at long inter- 
vals, several bottles of vinegar and mus- 
tard and two of chili sauce. Had it not 
been for these condiments, which we 
used sparingly, a continued meat diet 
must have caused scurvy among us. 
The snow was too deep to think of 
hunting up and establishing ourselves in 
new game fields and our lack of pro- 
visions made us cautious about leaving 
a place where we were at least existing. 
At length we grew homesick and tired 
of each other’s company: one who has 
not tried isolating himself from the bulk 
of humanity along with one or more 
companions for a long period of time 
cannot realize -how stale companionship 
gets or how grumpy each member may 
become. It required much of our time 
to procure firewood; the spruce and fir 
was sparse and stunted for the most part 
and most of it green and full of sap, so 
that it was necessary to keep the stove 
stuffed in order to burn it. When idle 
we engaged in any sort of diversion to 
pass the time away. Our chief pastime 
was to engage in debate upon some sub- 
ject, no matter what, so long as it fur- 
nished a bone of contention; it was 


either on religion, the origin of life, the 
2oth century problem, or politics. One 
of us was just as apt to argue against 
the way he really believed as not—all 
for the sake of argument. 

But all things have an end, and the 
end of winter came at last with a sud- 
denness peculiar to Northern latitudes. 
At first the air gradually became warm- 
er, the sky grew black, and a light rain 
began falling but kept increasing until 
the snow was rapidly settling and add- 
ing to the many thousand little hurrying 
streams. It had been raining three days 
and nights; the last night the fall had 
been particularly heavy and it had thun- 
dered and lightened terrifically, but the 
fourth morning the storm had subsided. 
What a sight was now before us! In 
the ravine below was now a large river 
—a roaring, boiling, turbulent stream. 
“Look at that mass of floating ice! where 
does it come from?’’ exclaimed Miller. 

“TI have it,” said Gates, ‘you know 
we passed a feeder to the Hamilton on 
the way up? Well, I believe this is the 
very stream and it has lain at our very 
feet all winter, frozen over and covered 
with snow, and we were none the wiser.” 

“Tf it is as you think,” I ventured, 
“then we won’t be obliged to drag the 
canoes overland again.” 

“No, and I’m thinking we would 
have to give the job up, with no snow to 
help us,” he replied. 

Upon a second and more sober 
thought we would have deemed it a 
hazardous undertaking to embark upon 
a wild mountain stream in time of a 
freshet ; but we had grown desperate in 
our desire to. get out of the country, and 
therefore launched our boats with their 
loads, without borrowing any trouble 
about what might be in store for us, and 
said Good-bye to the Wahsitch Moun- 
tains. It required all of our tact in 
guiding the canoes to avoid floating ice, 
fallen trees and driftwood on this mad 
stream. At the speed we were being 
carried, it could not take long, we rea- 
soned, to reach the Hamilton. Perhaps 
one day would suffice, but a crookéd 
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stream covers much ground to go a 
short distance as the crow flies and we 
could not know how long our route 
might be. We were most anxious that 
there should be nothing to delay us, for 
the commander of the ship Ranger, on 
which we came, had promised to visit 
the Inlet as soon as the spring break-up 
came and the ice fields would permit, 
and take us on board. The change of 
temperature was so great and the scene 
so different from that so long and re- 
cently known in the mountains, that our 
spirits rose to the occasion and we al- 
most unconsciously sang fragments of 
songs while we plied the paddles with a 
will. 

My canoe contained most of the camp 
equipage, while Miller’s carried the furs, 
with Freak sitting majestically in the 
bow. That we little know what a day 
or an hour may bring forth, was to be 
amply demonstrated. It could have been 
no more than 2 hours since our start, 
when Gates, who carried the traps, tools 
and tent, ran onto a submerged snag, 
and, the current being especially swift at 
that point, the canoe swung around as 
on a pivot until the current struck it 
broadside and in an instant it over- 
turned. Miller and I were a little in 
advance and knew nothing of it until we 
heard Gates’ shout for help. ‘Hold on, 
boys!” he shouted. Facing about in 
our canoes, we saw his canoe floating 
away and Gates swimming toward us. 
The water was ice cold and no one 
could endure it long without becoming 
benumbed. The current was too swift 
to ascend with our load, so the only 
thing to do was to stand in the way of 
what might come and catch on to it. 
Being the nearest, I was able to assist 
Gates, while Miller secured the canoe 
(which had righted, though half full of 
water). ‘I’ll hang to the nose of the 
boat,” said Gates, with chattering teeth, 
“and you run it ashore.” He well 
knew that to attempt to climb into the 
canoe would mean another upset. When 
we had landed and Gates was out of the 
water, he became so much more chilly, 
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because of the air striking him, that he 
found it nearly impossible to get any 
warmth from dancing, running about 
and slapping his arms and legs, until we 
could get a fire started. Our difficulties 
in making a fire were increased by the 
scarcity of wood, and then, too, the axe 
had been lost, as had all of Gates’ load 
excepting the tent. By rare good luck 
we found a few splinters of fat pine where 
a tree had fallen which were extremely 
valuable to us just then. 

It is but human that we growled and 
deprecated our luck ; so much of the day 
had been spent by the time that Gates 
was made comfortable again. and his 
clothing dried, that we decided to camp 
here for the night. No game had been 
seen and our only food for supper was a 
few dried strips of elk meat. Shortly 
after nightfall the lonesome howl of a 
wolf sounded up among the ravines, which 
was somewhat unusual at that season. 
Freak was alert in an instant and as the 
sound came again, with that ever-to-be- 
remembered “‘A-woo! woo-woo!”’ Freak 
sprang from us with a look as wild and 
changed as any wolf might exhibit that 
had awakened from a long sleep to find 
itself in the presence of man. Miller 
called, but Freak had forgotten his mas- 
ter’s voice, except that he halted for one 
brief moment to throw up his head and 
emit one howl—the only sound we had 
ever heard him utter. One could not 
say whether the sound expressed a tinge 
of regret at leaving us or whether it was 
an answer to his relative in the hills. 
After that one howl he sprang lightly 


into the bushes and was lost to us for- 


ever. 

“Your dog began to think that he was 
getting too far from Canada,” Gates re- 
marked facetiously. “This only serves 
to show that kindness bestowed on a 
wolf is wasted,” he added.”’ 

“Just the same, I could have kept him 
all right if he hadn’t heard that howl,” 
said Miller, “and I would sooner have 
parted with $50 than to have lost him.” 
For all that we chaffed Miller and be- 
littled his loss, we missed Freak exceed- 
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ingly. Nowthat Spring had come, when 
all things living become animated with 
new life and energy, who can say but 
what the wolf wail that came to Freak’s 
ears had reminded him of not only his 
brother, but also of a long-neglected 
sweetheart. 

The following day we arrived at the 
larger stream without further mishaps 
and three days later were at the Inlet; 
here we spent a week fishing and shoot- 
ing ducks and geese sufficient for our 
needs, before the Ranger hove in 
sight. We had thought the date to be 
about the. 29th of April, but found that 
it was the 10th of May—so much off 
were we in our figures. Our furs were 
marketed in time for the June sales and 
a finer lot, considering quantity, probably 
has never been offered. Outside of the 
profits derived from our trip, which was 
no small sum, the greatest degree of 
satisfaction was obtained in being able 
to outwit the carcajou. 

In conclusion, I would say toall others 
intending an excursioninto British Amer- 
ica, Do not go for the purpose of hunting 
or trapping, until you have first secured 
a license from the Canadian Government 
for hunting and from the Hudson’s Bay 
Company for trapping. We entered the 
country ignorant of these restrictions, 
and only escaped those in authority 
through the immense size of the terri- 
tory and our comparatively limited field 
of operations, for we have since learned 
that we were hunted for. It is, there- 
fore, possible that our half-breed op- 
ponents were in the right, after all. 





“Our nearest good hunting,” writes 
Virgil W. Yates of Seattle, Wash., “is 50 
miles away, and many of our sportsmen 
go as far as Dungeness for duck shoot- 
ing; but there, when the weather is favor- 
able, they have little trouble getting the 
legal limit of 25 ducks a day. Grouse 
and quail are abundant in many locali- 
ties, but generally where the roughness 
of the ground makes hard shooting. 
Deer and bear are most plentiful in the 
Olympic Mountains.” 


SOME WINTER VISITANTS. 





The American scaup duck, better 
known to gunners as the bluebill, has a 
much wider habitat than other species 
commonly encountered on our lakes and 
streams, as it is found throughout the 
temperate parts of Europe as far south 
as France and Switzerland. Its winter 
range in the United States extends a 
considerable distance south of St. Louis, 
the Mississippi River being one of its 











A BUNCH OF BLUEBILLS. 





favorite routes of travel. The trio of 
beauties herewith shown were shot by J. 
Q. Paddock at Bogus Island in the 
Mississippi, near New Boston, Illinois, 
Bluebills are readily drawn to decoys 
and many sportsmen have enjoyed op- 
portunities of admiring their beautiful 
plumage with its contrasting white, brown 
and greenish-black, but to Mr. Paddock 
occurred the happy thought which has 
given us this admirable little photograph 
and won for himself our thanks. 
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A STOVE, A DEER AND A BEAR. 


Taking advantage of the opening of 
the deer hunting season (which in Min- 
nesota is on Nov. 1), 5 of us journeyed 
to the northern part of the State, each 
provided with a trusty rifle and an 
equally trustworthy and needful pocket 
compass. In looking over our camp 
equipment after reaching our destination, 
it was found that we were “shy” a 
heating stove, and at a time when its 
need was all too plainly apparent. One 


of our number, named Phitey, had visited_ 


the locality before and was well acquainted 
with a lone farmer not far away who 
might be able to supply the deficiency. 
So he traveled the two miles, found his 
hopes capable of realization and bor- 
rowed the stove and also a scythe with 
which to cut some dead grass for our 
beds. He strapped the stove to his 
back, took the scythe in one hand and 
his rifle in the other and started upon 
his return. At about the half-way point 
he encountered a deer, which stopped to 
gaze at him, as well it might, for such 
remarkable objects are seldom seen in 
the Minnesota woods or elsewhere, the 
stove towering a good 3 ft. above Phitey’s 
head. Our friend’s first thought was to 
shoot, but the cords binding the stove in 
place prevented getting his rifle to his 
shoulder; so the deer gazed until its 
curiosity was fully satisfied and then 
plunged into the bushes. That night 
our stove warmed the camp nicely. We 
breakfasted on bread, bacon, potatoes 
and tea, and were early abroad for an 
all-day’s hunt, each carrying a lunch as 
provision against contingencies. Four 
of us paired and hunted to the north 
and west, but Phitey preferred hunting 
alone; so he drifted to the southward. I 
think I walked at least 30 miles that 
day and the others probably traveled as 
far. When we met at camp, late in the 
afternoon, Phitey was missing. We sat 
up until late, waiting for him, but he did 
not return. The night was very dark, 
with snow and rain, which must have 
made it quite disagreeable for our friend. 
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It afterward transpired that he had lost 
himself and thought best to build a fire 
and make himself as comfortable for the 
night as circumstances would permit. 
When daylight came again he resorted 
to his compass and tried to strike a bee 
line for camp, presently entering an open 
tract of some 10 acres, where he discov- 
ered fresh deer tracks. A fallen pine 
lying near gave him the idea of mount- 
ing among its branches, so he could 
overlook the surrounding weeds and 
bushes. There was a hole in the trunk, 
and, as he approached, a bear thrust out 
his head and “smiled” at him. Phitey 
was a good shot and quick on trigger. 
As he fired, the bear disappeared for a 
few seconds; then showed himself again. 
Phitey met him with a second bullet, 
commencing to think he had found a 
tree full of bears and. would be able to 
kill the whole lot. But that last shot 
ended the bear fight. When we reached 
Phitey—having heard the shots—he was 
pulling his victim from the tree and — 
gloating over the reward that had come 
as recompense for the past night’s 
lonely and disagreeable bivouac. 
Tenney, Minn. E. H. Burau. 


_ 





A MONARCH OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


A notable elk head is that mounted 
and owned by F. B. Tolhurst, an expert 
taxidermist and enthusiastic student of 
natural history, whose home is at Liv- 


ingston, Montana. Considering the size 
and symmetry of those magnificent 
antlers, it is small wonder that the head 
was accorded a first medal in the exhibit 
of similar trophies at the Elks’ Reunion, 
held at St. Louis, Mo., in 1899. There 
are five points on the left side and six on 
the right, the measurements in inches 
being as follows: Left, Ist point 20, 
2d 22, 3d 109, 4th 22%, 5th17%; right, 
Ist point 19%, 2d 22%, 3d 17%, 4th 
24, 5th 18, 6th 8%; length of beams, 
57 and 53% respectively; around horn 
between Ist and 2d points, 9% inches; 
spread of horns, widest point, 5614. 
The enormous size of this head is 
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plainly shown by comparison with the 
mounted bighorn heads which flank it 
on either side upon the wall of Mr. Tol- 
hurst’s studio. The photograph is a re- 
markably clear one, as may be seen by 
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Reports indicate that the big game 
hunters who sought sport last season in 
‘ the Canadian wilds found conditions much 
to their liking. A party from Ottawa, 
Can., spent but 2% days on the Du- 








A PRIZE WINNING ELK HEAD. Mounted by F. B. Tolhurst, Livingston, Mont. 





inspection of the display of Indian curios 
below the heads. 





WHAT more acceptable gift than a 
year’s subscription to Sports AFIELD? 


moine River and killed two large bull 
moose—their spread of antlers being 
39% and 53% respectively. Sportsmen 
who visited other localities can tell of 
success almost as easily earned. 
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AN ALASKAN GRIZZLY HUNT. 


* Buzz! goes the old alarm clock. Three 
sleepy fellows stir uneasily in their bunks, 
and Sam calls out, “Come now, boy! 
you’re the cook today; just see if you 
can beat the record batch of bannocks I 
baked yesterday, and fry us a lot of 
steak out of the hindquarters of that 
goat. I want a good wad of grub to 
take with me, for I might not make it in 
tonight.” ‘ Huh,” grunted Jim; “if you 
can’t make it to the farthest bear trap an’ 
back in a day, you ain’t wuth shucks.” 
I listened to these remarks and the dis- 
cussion that followed, but said nothing, 
being otherwise employed. I rubbed my 
eyes open, slid out of my bunk and into 
my heavy woolen clothing, shoved a few 
pitch-pine knots into the little sheet iron 
stove, with several sticks of good dry 
wood on top, and set it going. In due 
time biscuits were baking, meat and po- 
tatoes frying, and mush and coffee boil- 
ing; and then the sleepy ones were un- 
ceremoniously routed from their com- 
fortable nests; Jim Greenslate and Sam 
Gowan—the former an old Montana 
hunter, guide, scout and soldier ; the lat- 
ter a seasoned plainsman of the days 
when Big-nosed George and his gang 
ruled the headwaters of the Yellowstone. 
Questions as to the weather were in or- 
der and satisfactorily answered, and Jim 
prophesied that we would get a bear 
apiece that day, in addition to those 
caught in our traps and deadfalls. 

“You'll see my pack strap around two 
bear skins tonight, or you can take my 
old pelt for a floor mat,” announced Sam. 
“ There’s just enough fresh snow for good 
tracking, and that left hand of mine has 
been itching all night. How about your 
lucky dream, Cal?—did you see that lit- 
tle girl down in California last night?” 

“ That’s what I did, boys. Now, just 
watch my smoke and see if she don’t 
bring me good luck.” 

Our camp was beside a mountain 
stream which drained with its northern 
branch a beautiful lake among the moun- 
tains—its southern branch conveying the 
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milk-hued drainage or perspiration of a 
great glacier. We were too far inland 
to be molested by the Siwash Indians 
of the coast, and not far enough to fear 
the tribes of the interior. Game in this 
favored belt had never heard the crack 
of the white man’s rifle and seldom the 
roar of the Indians’ ancient smooth- 
bores, and to this haven of refuge there 
had drifted many grizzly, brown and 
black bears, and wolves and wolverines, 
from regions that had become untenable 
because of constant hunting. Here they 
could roam undisturbed; the river sup- 
plied them with salmon; berries, wild 
cabbage and nutritious grasses abounded, 
and, if a flesh diet was desired, the sur- 
rounding mountains held hundreds of 
goats and sheep. My companions— 
specialists, content only with the best 
the world could offer—had sought out 
this as the best big game preserve on the 
American continent, and kindly Fate had 
made me a sharer in their fortunes. 

Breakfast over, lunches were prepared, 
rifles and revolvers inspected and car- 
tridge belts buckled on. Sam was to fol- 
low up the south fork, Jim and myself 
ascended the other branch in the direc- 
tion of the lake. The crisp new-fallen 
snow crackled under our feet and we 
left a trail that an Indian could have de- 
tected a mile away. Jim, always talka- 
tive, kept up a running fire of remarks 
and was never at a loss for a subject: 
“We'll have fun crossin’ that foot-log 
this mornin’. Hello!—wolverine tracks, 
hey? Passed "bout ‘leven o’clock last 
night Hope he'll steer clear of our 
bear traps—he’s big enough to spring 
"em. Whoa, there!—Look yonder!” A 
fresh trail, seemingly 3 ft. wide, wound 
its serpentine course along the mountain- 
side and down upon the river bar ahead. 
We livenéd our pace and soon learned 
that two bears had passed shortly be- 
fore. “One, of ’em as big a grizzly as 
ever walked, an’ t’other’s no slouch,” 
was Jim’s verdict. “If we git them two 
chaps today, we’ll make old Sam ashamed 
of hisself.’’ 

We took the trail without further 





IN 


words, watchful of every bar, rocky nook 
or open glade, and fairly running when 
the trail was visible for any considerable 
distance ahead. At length we come to 
where they have crossed a barrier of 
drifted logs; Jim strikes a match to get 
the direction of the wind, and it is found 
in our favor. Just beyond the logs the 
snow is closely tracked, wet and discol- 
ored, and the remains of a half-dozen 
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grizzly’s back, but without crushing him. 
He had backed out, torn the trap to 
pieces, eaten the bait and gone on. Di- 
rectly in the route he was following lay 
a 42-lb.steel trap. We considered this 
fact and had hopes. Such traps bear 
their makers’ guarantee that they will 
hold any animal on the American conti- 
nent. , 
Presently a roar, mingled with the 











‘“‘At this moment the grizzly upreared from his bed.”’ 





salmon are scattered about. The bears 
have breakfasted here and can not be 


much ‘over an hour ahead of us. The 
trail goes on up the river in the direc- 
tion /of the two great bear traps. At 
last’ we neared the first deadfall; it was 
sprung but had not held its game. Logs 
eighing several hundred Ibs. each were 
tted in every direction ; over 2000 lbs. 

t dead weight had fallen on the smaller 


crashing and crackling of underbrush, 
advised us that the trap was making 
good the promise. Leaving a trail of 
broken and twisted bushes and trees be- 
hind him, the bear had dragged the trap 
and 400-lb. clog over everything he 
came to, until his incumbrance had fouled 
against a couple of sturdy pines. He 
welcomed us by charging full tilt as far 
as the chain would permit; then he arose 
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erect and struck the trap against one of 
the trees with a force which threatened 
to pulverize it. One could ask no bet- 
ter target for short range revolver prac- 
tice. Two bullets, simultaneously sped, 
shattered his skull at the base of the ear, 
and Bear No. 1 had ceased to be a 
troublesome problem. 

Now for the big fellow! We follow 
the track until it enters a thick cluster 
of trees and undergrowth. “There’s 
where we'll find him, Cal,” announced 
my partner. ‘Take that righthand ridge 
and head him off, and I'll follow through. 
Try to keep in sight, so we kin both do 
some shootin’.” Obeying orders, I creep 
along and from my elevation could see 
the trail leading up to a little mound. It 
apparently stops under an overhanging 
ledge near the summit, and I signalled 
the news to Jim, who was now some 40 
yds. from the point indicated—beyond it, 
in relation to my own position. I saw Jim 
wipe the snow from his rifle barrel, and 
at the same moment the bear upreared 
’ from his bed—a great silver-coated mon- 
ster, alert and defiant. I dared not shoot 
for fear of hitting my fellow hunter. The 
grizzly’s mane bristled and his beadlike 
eyes sparkled viciously. The great lower 
jaw dropped; the upper lip projected, 
baring savage fangs dripping with saliva ; 
the ears were thrown back and hidden 
in the erect, bristling hair. All this in 
three pulsations of my madly beating 
heart. - 

Jim, cool and deliberate as ever, throws 
his tried and true .45-70 Winchester to 
the firing position. I can see the ivory 
bead, and the glow of silver that runs 
along the barrel as it reflects the sun- 
light. I can see that right elbow swing 
out from the body a trifle to permit the 
hand a steadier grasp of grip and lever— 
the left hand slide farther along the fore- 
stock for a surer support. As the death 
blast leaps from that menacing tube, the 
grizzly charges with a roar. I can’t 
keep out of it any longer, let the results 
be what they may. Jim’s second shot 
finds an echo from my own rifle—then 
man and bear are so close together that 
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further shooting on my own part would 
be madness. I see the bear rear him- 
self aloft for the fatal blow, but a blaze 
of fire seems to dart squarely against 
his massive breast and he goes down. 
This last shot was a “‘beauty,”’ plump in 
the “sticking place’”—which, as all 
hunters know, is the depression where 
the throat and breastbone meet, the 
crossing point of the principal arteries. 

All is quiet, now. A cloud of blue, 
sulphurous smoke hangs overhead, and 
the last echoes of our heavy guns are 
faintly dying among the distant moun- 
tains. A saucy blue-jay, possibly mysti- 
fied by such an unexpected sequence of 
disturbances, dropped into a nearby tree 
and scolded us as we sat on the dead 
grizzly and ate our lunch. 

So my dream of the little California 
girl heralded good luck, though the girl, 
herself, has since proven untrue. I 
thought of sending her that bear robe, 
but circumstances prevented, and now 
I’m glad of it. There are other girls, 
but grizzlies as big are few and far be- 
tween. Cavin H. BARKDULL. 

Because of the frequency of instance 
in which domestic animals were killed by 
hunters who mistook them for deer, the 
practice of fire-hunting was early pro- 
hibited by law in nearly all timbered 
States; but, nevertheless, the covert use 
of fire-pan or headlight is persisted in 
throughout the backwoods regions of the 
South and Southwest. Its devotees 
claim there is no sport so exciting as 
hunting for deer’s eyes in the darkness, 
and that an experienced man can invari- 
ably tell them from the eyes of any other 
animal. Perhaps the mist kes made 
while this experience was ' ~ gained 
had something to with pla- > sport 
under ban; certainly th ~ tory 
laws were passed before the . ny 
sentiment favoring game protex 
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The dog is the only 





l that is capable of disinterested affection. He is the only one that regards 


the human being as his companion and follows him as his friend; the only one that seems to possess a nat- 


ural desire to be useful to him, 








THE POTTERING DOG. 


In the December number Roger Reed 
voices a sentiment in favor of the slow 
hunting dog, that obtains among a ma- 
jority of sportsmen. Possibly he is a 
little extreme in saying “a rank potterer 
is the dog that suits me best’’; but fact 
it is that the average sportsman is not 
satisfied unless his dog is within call at 
all times when in the field. The reason 
for this is that the average and majority 
of shooters are not practical in the 
handling of their dogs. It is possible to 
have an extremely wide and fast ranger 
that will at the same time work perfectly 
to the gun; the trouble will ever be that, 
unless the hunter is practical in the con- 
trol of his dog, the animal soon finds he 
can follow his own pleasure, with the re- 
sult that all control is lost and the dog 
becomes of as little use as though never 
trained. The best dog I ever owned was 
the Irish setter Jessie Jones. She wasa 
moderately fast dog with an abundance 
of the quality known as “bird sense,” 
always perfectly obedient, and worked to 
the gun forme. I loaned her to a friend 
who, after one day’s shooting, reported 
that he could not control her at all. As 
he was going out again the next day, I 
instructed him to give the dog a light 
whipping before he started to hunt, and, 


if she refused to come in at whistle or 
flushed wilfully at any time, to immedi- 
ately cease hunting until she came in of 
her own accord, and then repeat the 
whipping. That night he told me he had 
enjoyed the best hunting day of his life; 
that after chastising Jessie slightly before 
turning her loose to hunt, she had hunted 
and pointed without an error until lunch. 
After lunch she ran wild until he had re- 
fused to follow her, when she came in 
and he gave her another switching, and 
after that she had worked perfectly for 
the balance of the day. 

The ability to handle a dog in the field 
is as much of an accomplishment as the 
ability to shoot a bird on the wing. Bird 
sense especially and obedience are more 
essential in a dog than speed and range. 
A pottering hunter likes a pottering dog, 
and a man with 20 or 30 years’ experi- 
ence gets so he likes to loaf a bit in his 
outing. I am getting a little that way, 
myself, and, I must confess, enjoy dawd- 
ling slowly along of a sunny afternoon 
in the fall behind a moderately close- 
ranging dog, with a chance of jumping 
up one or two nice bevies of quail, better 
than sprinting after an eager, ambitious 
dog that will give me a chance at a half- 
dozen coveys. Thus it will be seen that 
the preference lies in the point of view 
of the sportsman himself. Twenty years 
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ago, when 12 hours was all too short a 
hunting day for me and I had no time to 
stop for lunch, I wanted a dog that could 
cover all the country within 400 yards 
of the direction I was traveling in. Today 
I would prefer that my dog does not get 
beyond sound of my voice, though I 
want him to be energetic and “bird 
wise,” and not a “rank potterer,” as Mr. 
Reed expresses it. 

In the field I very seldom call or speak 
to my dog—the fewer orders given the 
better; but I will venture to say that, 
after I have drawn a cover with my little 
Irish setter, Lady Pat, Friend Reed with 
his “rank potterer,” or with a fine 
toothed comb for that matter, would fail 
to score any trophies for his game bag. 

Atlantic, Iowa. C. P. HuBBarD. 


SPANIELS AS FIELD DOGS. 


Upon reading Brother Reed’s “ Pot- 
tering Dog’’ article in last month’s issue, 
the thought occurred to me that here 
wasa man who might have known perfect 


happiness. had some one years ago given 
him a properly trained Clumber spaniel. 
He will never find pointer or setter, how- 
ever old and decrepit, that will not, at 
times, want to hunt its own way, and per- 
haps venture a little farther than the 


“20-yards rise” limit. Mind you, I 
don’t wish to infer that Roger cannot 
scratch down an occasional bird at longer 
range; but short distance work seems to 
suit him best, and it is really a shame 
that he has never been able to find a dog 
to suit hisfancy. A Clumber is just the 
thing for him—a well-fed and lazy 
Clumber; and I’ll tell you why: 

It is generally conceded that setters 
and pointers were originally from spaniel 
stock—the pointer having a foxhound 
somewhere away back in his family line, 
while the setter shows descent from vari- 
ous breeds; but both of them have the 
habit of pointing game before flushing it, 
and in this respect differ from spaniels 
as I have known them. Now, pointing 
game is a bad habit for any dog to get 
into (reasoning from Roger Reed’s stand- 
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point). There is an ever-present tempta- 
tion to point at the first scent of game, or 
animate life of any kind, without waiting 
to ascertain whether the “critter” dis- 
covered is a rabbit or a mouse, a snake 
or a wild turkey. Moreover, if the dog 
refuses to flush, his master must attend 
to this work himself, which means more 
work for Roger, and frequently work that 
brings no reward. If the average hunt- 
ing dog had to be trained to stand on 
point, this part of his education might be 
omitted; but such is not the case. Al- 
most any self-taught setter or pointer 
will occasionally develop remarkable 
staunchness—and usually on ground- 
sparrows and field-mice—though their 
ordinary mode of procedure is to run 
over the game and then give it a hot 
race for the nearest thicket. Particular- 
ly when there is a big, fat rabbit or a 
whole covey of birds to give him a strong, 
unmistakable scent that means business, 
the untrained dog seems suspicious that 
his master might interfere with the fun 
if given a chance, and so sails into action 
as speedily as possible. In consequence 
it is better to teach him staunchness, and 
of this is born that other evil I have al- 
luded to. 

So we will turn to the spaniel and see 
what he can do in Roger’s behalf. If he 
is a Clumber, he will hunt. That’s a set- 
tled fact. Maybe he will not wind game 
quite so far as the better known sporting 
breeds, but give him his own time and he 
will find it, just the same. The one thing 
to do is to learn him to hunt his ground 
slowly, as Brother Reed says, “taking 
every thicket and grass patch in turn, 
obedient to beck and whistle.”” And you 
can depend upon his finding anything 
that can either fly or run and straight- 
way put it to doing one or the other. It 
is spaniel nature to run in and flush; so 
teach a Clumber to hunt within easy 
gunshot and retrieve the game you kill, 
and you will have a hunting companion 
to be proud of. He will work in briars 
that the sturdiest pointer would go 
around, and, if there are birds in covert, 
they will come up with a rush and give 
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you ashot. He will retrieve from water 
cold enough to give a Chesapeake Bay 
dog the shivers, and is not averse to 
barking when he trees a rabbit or coon. 
Such a dog will suit Roger right up to 
the notch—the Lord knows I am honest 
in saying this, for I agree with pretty 
nearly everything he has to say about 
fast dogs and slow ones, and I know that 
Clumber style is quite good enough for 
me. It isa rare thing nowadays to see 
spaniels in the hunting field, for they are 
no longer the fashion; but maybe their 
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and our photograph has to do with rep- 
resentatives of the higher type, as a glance 
will show. In fact, it would be pretty 
hard to find anywhere in the Southwest 
likelier dogs or better hunters than the 
pack bred and owned by W. B. Caraway, 
whose home is at Alma, Arkansas. Aside 
from the merit of good blood, they have 
had the advantage of training in a region 
replete with game of all descriptions and 
quite rugged enough to teach them that 
energy and staying qualities are essential 








W. B. CARAWAY AND PACK OF TRAINED FOXHOUNDS. 
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day will come again, and I hope to live 


long enough to see it. 


A BUNCH OF GOOD ONES. 


THE lovers of good foxhounds are as 
the sands of the sea——quite beyond count- 
ing. You will find them in city and coun- 
try alike, and stumble upon them in lo- 
calities where pointers, setters, St. Ber- 
nards, mastiffs and other popular breeds 
are quite unknown by name and the en- 
tire canine family is colloquially divided 
into two great classes—“ hounds and 
dogs.” Butthere are hounds and hounds, 


J. F. EHRENS. 





to success when a fox or deer is the ob- 
ject of pursuit. 


Entries in the Georgia Field Trials, 
to be held Jan’y 10, are almost equally 
divided between pointers and setters— 
14 and 13 respectively. 

J. M. Avent, the veteran fancier and 
trainer of Hickory Valley, Tenn., recent- 
ly sustained serious loss through the 
burning of his kennels and stables—a 
valuable horse and several fine dogs per- 
ishing in the fire. 
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SHORT BARKS. 

THERE were over 750 dogs benched at 
the Philadelphia show, thesporting breeds 
being well represented, though the per- 
centage of non-sporting and toy dogs en- 
tered was large, as is usually the case at 


Eastern shows. 


a. 
* a 


Tue ninth annual meet of the National 
Foxhunters’ Association was recently 
held in Nelson County, Ky., with 10 dogs 
in the Derby and 20 in the all age stake. 
During the 4 days of the meet 12 foxes 
were started and 1 caught. 

x 


* « 

First and 2d place in the all age stake 
of the Illinois Field Trials, held at Robin- 
son, Ills., were won by Lemon’s Rodfield 
and Flintstone (English setters). Lady 
Lou, a pointer, won Ist inthe Derby; 2d 
going to the English setter, Random Shot. 


SILVER cups and other special prizes, 
in addition to a liberal allotment of prize 
money, will likely awaken a more than 
local interest in the 1st annual show of 
the Collie Breeder’s Association, to be 
held at Chicago Feb. 1 and 2. 

*x 


* * 

CLEMER BELL, who landed 4th place 
with the Irish setter St. Cloud’s Blarney 
at the Indiana Field Trials, thinks his dog 
was entitled to higher honors, but says 
“They can’t down me or Blarney. I 
shall continue running him in the trials 
until he demonstrates what he really is— 
the peer of any setter of any breed in the 
field.”’ 

+. ” * 

Manyinstances have been known where 
Irish and Gordon setters, kept chained by 
day and given the run of the premises at 
night, have developed a savageness of dis- 
position quite at variance with the usual 
traits of these-breeds. They are admira- 
ble watch dogs, quick to distinguish be- 
tween friends and strangers, and jealous 
guardians of the territory they patrol. 

*x 


C. E. PERKINs, Jun., of Burlington, 


Iowa, owns a dog sired by a foxhound 
out of a thoroughbred Airedale terrier 
mother, that he has sent to Nebe Bros., 
Atlantic, Iowa, to run with their pack of 
coon dogs. This half-breed shows all 
the markings of a thoroughbred Airedale 
and might easily be taken for a full blood, 
a slight lop to the ears being the only indi- 
cation of hound blood. The intense vital- 
ity of the Airedale terrier as a breed 
marks the progeny of a cross-breeding 
very strongly, and it is doubtful if any 
benefit will be derived from a cross of this 
kind. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS. 





I read with much interest ‘The One 
Dog Man” in your kennel department 
last month, but the title was not well 
chosen. In referring to the Airedale, 
“The Family Dog” or ‘‘ The Best Dog”’ 
would be more appropriate. The exact 
origin of this breed of terriers—said to 
have sprung up in the South of England 
—I cannot well discuss, as I lack the 
requisite data. I was one of the first, if 
not the very first, in the State of Iowa 
to take them up, and before doing so 
made careful and extended inquiry as to 
their merits, reaching the conclusion that 
the Airedale is one of the coming dogs 
of America. The breed’s present grow- 
ing popularity is only the meet recogni- 
tion of intrinsic value. Airedales possess 
a high degree of intelligence; they are 
safe, trustworthy, affectionate and fond 
of children; as watch dogs they are al- 
ways alert—giving warning of strangers 
but never attacking them, except per- 
haps in the case of a nightly intrusion. 
They have been and can be trained as 
hunters and retrievers, and the writer 
believes they could be taught to equal 
the Scotch collie as a herd dog. They 
are of medium size, strong, healthy and 
active, and will thrive equally well in the 
Sunny South or the Frozen North, and I 
see no reason why they should not be- 
come great favorites on account of their 
general usefulness. J.M Hort. 

Marshalltown, Towa, 
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THE BETWEEN-SEASONS INTERVAL. 


Except in those favored States where 
the wildfowl find a winter home, January 
has little to offer the sportsman as a lure 
to draw him from the warmth and com- 
fort indoors. Where quail shooting is 
permitted, few care to persecute the 
chilled, half-starved coveys laboriously 
seeking a meager living in the snow- 
covered fields; the squirrels are housed 
with their stores of acorns and nuts, and 
potting rabbits huddled under brush- 
heaps, or plunging in terrified haste 
through fluffy drifts, is not for men who 
know the true meaning of sport. Jack 
Frost has locked lakes and streams 
against the angler until the coming of a 
new springtide, and the ice-fisherman 
with his hatchet and setline essays with 
poor success to coax the sluggish pick- 
erel from the lower depths. 

It is now that the thoughtful lover of 
rod and gun can review the past season 
with its innumerable pleasant happenings 
and busy himself in preparing for the 
season to come. If additions to his 
equipment are proposed, it is not too 
early to decide what is needed or to 
make the purchase. Winter lasts but a 
few weeks, after all, and with the first 
warm days will come an irresistible long- 
ing to once more get in the open—to 
try the spring of the new rod in bait 
casting, or to satisfy one’s self that 
the old rifle or shotgun really was 
not better in certain respects than that 
which has taken its place. And then 


there is the general overhauling of out-, 


fits, and the repair work. Possibly a 
mainspring requires strengthening, a 
broken bead must be replaced, or a dint- 
ed barrel or scratched stock restored to 
original perfection; maybe the choicest 
of one’s rods must be rewound with silk 
and varnished anew, ora reel has gone 
wrong, or there’s a leak in the lapstreak 
cedar canoe since that last memorable 
voyage through the rapids. Miserable 
the sportsman who depends upon others 
to keep his equipment in serviceable or- 
der, in comparison with those who possess 
the ability and find time to personally 
assume this duty. The man of the file 
and oil-can and varnish-pot is never at 
a loss how to spend his leisure moments, 
and,though unexpected visitors may 
sometimes find his parlor table littered 
with broken rod-tips or the mechanism 
of a repeating rifle, of what trivial im- 
portance is this when balanced against 
the sum total of his happiness? The true 
sportsman is self-helpful, not only in the 
field—for that is his training school— 
but also in his business pursuits and 
home life, where he has opportunity to 
put into practice the lessons that have 
been taught him in the contest of reason 
against instinct and the handicap of cir- 
cumstances, 


Save within a few limited areas of 
territory, the year 1904 has been an ex- 
ceptionally favorable one from the 
sportsman’s view-point, the only unsatis- 
factory feature being the lack of 
sufficient water in the Middle States to 
attract and hold the ducks on their 
southward journey. Kansas points re- 
port a heavy flight, but in Illinois and 
adjoining States the shooting has not 
been even ordinarily good. In other re- 
spects the continued dry weather has 
wrought desirable results; there were no 
spring floods to trouble the nesting 
birds, and we have seldom had a more 
favorable season for the upland shooter 
than the one just passed. Every day 
was a good day, and until late in Novem- 
ber there was but little rainy or tempestu- 
ous weather to interfere with sport. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


AMERICAN SMALL Arms. By Edward 
S. Farrow (late U. S. Army). 
Illustrated with 500 engravings. 
Price, $5.00. Sent, postpaid, to 
any address by Sports AFIELD on 
receipt of price. 

Libraries have been written about fire- 
arms, and, one would think, from every 
possible standpoint of view. For cen- 
turies the subject has attracted the at- 
tention of authors, because the aim of 
writers is to interest the masses, and for 
many reasons improvement of weapons 
designed for use in war or sport is a 
theme deserving universal attention. The 
earliest literature of firearms dates back 
to the 15th century, and it is a curious 
fact that the first employment of the gun 
as a sporting weapon was at about the 
same time, though as a military arm it 
had been long in common use. To have 
formed acquaintance with firearms 
through their use in the field, is one 
thing; to minutely understand the whys 
and wherefores of their good and bad 
qualities, quiteanother. Inmany respects 
we find Mr. Farrow’s ‘ American Small 
Arms” different from the works of other 
writers covering practically the same 
grounds. Over-technical some may term 
it, but this, if a fault, is an excusable one. 
It is better to know too much about a 
subject—if this might be possible—than 
too little. 

The title of the book must be taken 
liberally, for among American small arms 
the author includes those of foreign man- 
ufacture which have been Americanized 
by adoption in this country. Doubtless 
there was sufficient reason for such clas- 
sification, for there are many foreign 
arms, ‘especially of military type, that 
are now used by American marksmen 
quite as extensively as those from the 
home factories But he tells all there is 
to tell about every arm of American 
origin from colonial days to the present 
time, mentioning many rifles and pistols 
that are now rarely found save in the 
hands of collectors, as well as giving 


exact particulars concerning those_ of 
more modern types. To the old-timers 
it will be as the awakened dream of a 
forgotten camp-fire to find recalled the 
old 2-grooved Berner rifle with its belted 
ball; the Hall (a filint-lock breech- 
loader); the Hankins with its sliding 
barrel; the Starr, adapted to linen cart- 
ridges; the Spencer and Evans repeaters, 
and others. Theaction of eachis described 
as precisely as though sportsmen of to- 
day were choosing between them in the 
selection ofsa hunting arm. Greater 
space is, of course, accorded modern 
makes and models, 25 pages being de- 
voted to the output of a single factory, 
while several others are treated with 
almost equal generosity. 
_ 


. € 
HicHways AND Byways OF THE 

Soutu. By Clifton Johnson. With 

over 100 illustrations from photo- 

graphs taken by the author. The 

Macmillan Company, New York. 

Price, $2.00 net. 

Mr. Johnson’s works are well known 
to the majority of general readers, for he 
has traveled much and written much, 
journeying with the definite purpose of 
seeing and describing what he saw. Be- 
fore questing in the Southern States for 
the material which appears in the pres- 
ent volume, he had visited and written 
of the picturesque rural scenery and 
people of Ireland, Scotland, England, 
France, and our own New England, as 
seen in the fields, farmhouses and ham- 
lets along the less frequented byways. 
His style is simple without being super- 
ficial, always charming and always in- 
structive, disproving the generally ac- 
cepted idea that books of travel are 
necessarily tedious and devoid of inter- 
est. In “Highways and Byways of the 
South,” he is at his best, perhaps because 
of a superabundance of material to 
choose from. The plantation darkey 
he tells about is a living, breathing 
reality, not the burnt cork product of 
the minstrel stage. He pictures the poor 
white element as it is known to the peo- 
ple of the South, sufficiently quaint in 
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appearance, languageand manner, though 
possibly a shade less ignorant, conserva- 
tive and bloodthirsty than Read, Crad- 
dock and other popular writers would 
have us believe them. His hunters and 
fishermen, charcoal-burners and turpen- 
tine gatherers, storekeepers, ferrymen 
and itinerant preachers are just a little 
unlike the sort we have grown used to 
in novels and magazine articles; but Mr. 

Johnson has taken the precaution of 

photographing them as he found them, 

and “seein’ is believin’.” To give an 
adequate idea of the book in the space 
permitted is quite impossible, but it is 
worth owning, reading, and then read- 
ing again. 

* ” * 

Our Bic Game. By Dwight W. 
Huntington. Illustrated. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. Price, 
$2.00 net. 

Readers who recall Mr. Huntington’s 
serial, “Feathered Game” (published 
some 7 years ago in Sports AFIELD), 
will hardly need our assurance that his 
latest work is replete with interest. It 
deals with the big game of the North 
American continent as found under pres- 
ent conditions, describing their habitat, 
habits, and the methods employed in 
hunting them. Mr. Huntington’s style 
of writing is never technical nor didactic, 
but rather that of a sportsman-naturalist 
whose knowledge of his subject has been 
acquired in the hunting field and through 
contact with other veteran sportsmen. 
It will be noted that his positive state- 
ments and deductions are generally based 
upon personal experiences and observa- 
tion, though substantiated when possible 
by copious references to recognized 
authorities. Ina certain sense, therefore, 
the book is a compilation from various 
sources, but freed from all information 
of doubtful value. It is also a collection 
of hunting stories, covering that wide 
period of time from the earliest explora- 
tions to the present day, but the average 
reader will perhaps like it the better for 
that reason. The habits of our big game 
are best described by the men who have 


made its pursuit a lifetime’s occupation, 
for to such have been granted unlimited 
chance for observation, the like of which 
even our most tireless and persistent 
naturalists cannot claim. 

* 


a Ok 
THe Basket Woman. By Mary 

Austin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 

Boston. Price, $1.50. 

The sub-title, “A Book of Fanciful 
Tales for Children,” is in two ways mis- 
leading: In the first place, while as 
fanciful as one could well wish them to 
be, the stories read as though they were 
in very truth legends of the Paiutes and 
accounts of actual happenings in the 
Paiute country ; and, secondly, there will 
be found few readers too far removed 
from childhood days to enjoy their pe- 
rusal. ‘All these stories,’ begins the 
preface, “are sonearly true that you need 
not be troubled in the least about be- 
lieving them. They all occurred in that 
strip of country which lies east of the 
Sierra Nevada range and south of Yose- 
mite.”” Let us then accept them at the 
authoress’ valuation, account the offend- 
ing title merely a publisher’s afterthought, 
and proceed to learn what we may of the 
Basket Woman, of Tavwots and what he 
caught in his snare, of the Fire Bringer’s 
wonderul quest, and of the Paiute who 
nobly won the badge of disgrace and as 
nobly wore it through life. Such tales 
are clean, wholesome reading, and if 
Mary Austin has learned the art of weav- 
ing them from the rainbow-tinted dreams 
that come to loiterers in Paiute Land, 
then so much the better for the chil- 
ren—young or old—who will impatient- 


ly await the appearance of her next 

book. 

* a: * 

Tue House Boat Boox: The Log 
of a Cruise from Chicago to New 
Orleans. By William F. Waugh. 
Illustrated from photographs taken 
en route. 

Occasionally, but only occasionally, 
there is published a book which supplies 
a long existent need, and this happens 
to be one of them. Ever since the dig- 
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ging of the Chicago Drainage Canal 
furnished an all-water route to the Mis- 
sissippi, plans innumerable have been 
framed for traversing it in canoe, skiff, 
or more pretentious craft, only to be pre- 
vented in their execution by the total 
absence of exact knowledge as to what 
hindrances to navigation lay between 
Lake Michigan and the great river. The 
writer of the book now before us was 
hindered, but declined to be ‘discouraged 
by this fact, or the non-existence of 
charts of the Illinois River. He had set 
his heart upon making the trip to New 
Orleans by house-boat, and he persisted 
in the attempt and succeeded, even 
though the boat first purchased swamped 
through mere age and rottenness—and 
this after it had been cut down 15 inches 
in width that it might pass the canal 
locks. The itinerary of the cruise is 
given in detail and will be found of ma- 
terial aid to voyagers who may aspire 
to follow this new route to the Mexican 
gulf. 

The house-boat was taken by its crew 
by way of the old Illinois & Michigan 
Canal to Joliet, and there took aboard its 
passengers on Sept. 30.. Two weeks 
later the unseaworthy craft parted its 
timbers and sank in the mouth of a creek 
entering the Illinois River near Henry, 
Ill., and the building of a new and larger 
boat followed. Oct. 31 the voyage was 
recommenced _and its story is thereafter 
free from deterring incident. There is 
much interesting mention of the towns 
and landings passed, and the description 
of life and events on the lower river will 
be found vastly more readable than the 
average novel. The book will be mailed, 
postpaid, by Sports AFIELD, upon receipt 


of $1.00. 


*x 
* 7 


THe Tree Doctor. By John Davey. 
The Saalfield Publishing Co., Akron, 
O. Price, $1.00. 

The mission of this book is to accentu- 
ate the importance of intelligent care in 
the culture of trees, particularly in their 
pruning. Photographs to the number 
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of 175 accompany the type matter, each 

taken with a definite purpose in view, 

and each an object lesson which the most 
careless of arboriculturists will hardly 
forget. It is shown how the careless 
cutting of a single insignificant limb may 
mean certain death to the parent trunk, 
while properly pruned trees heal speedily 
and-with hardly a resultant scar, and how 
weak trees may be strengthened and 
those faulty in form given shapeliness 
and grace. In a word, we have here 
striking proof of the value of the camera 
as an educator, as well as the most sensi- 
ble and comprehensive book on tree cul- 
ture that has so far found place in our 
library. 

* 
= * 

THE Queen’s Quair. By Maurice 
Hewlett. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. Price, $1.50. 

The sad history of Mary Stuart, Scot- 
land’s hapless queen, has supplied a 
theme for many pens, yet still remains a 
fruitful source of inspiration for the 
aspiring novelist. We have here the 
story of the six-years’ reign, commenc- 
ing with Mary’s arrival from France and 
ending with her imprisonment by her 
outraged subjects, told with close ad- 
herence to historical accuracy, but in a 
way calculated to arouse the reader’s 
sympathy for a woman who was notori- 
ously as frail as she was fair—a wife who 
consented to her husband’s murder and 
a queen whose reckless disregard of the 
interests of subjects and friends cost her 
her throne and life. Never was there 
traitor more unnatural, cowardly, schem- 
ing, than the Queen’s half-brother, Earl 
Moray, afterwards regent of the realm; 
never a more truculent villain or despi- 
cable plotter than Bothwell, for whose 
love she bartered kingdom and fame; and 
through the selfish planning of these two, 
Mr. Hewlett tells us, sorrow and lasting 
infamy became the portion of the tender- 
est and truest heart that ever throbbed 
beneath the royal purple. 





LARGE AND SMALL BORES. 


In the October number, G. G. Clough 
questions my views of the respective 
merits of 10 and 16-ga. guns, and claims 
that the smaller is the deadlier weapon 
of the two. I believe, with Mr. Clough, 
that the 16—or even the 20-ga.—is by 
far the better gun for upland shooting, 
and I hear of quite a few who are taking 
up the 28-ga. as a field gun. However, 
the fact remains—so far as I have been 
able to determine from observation and 
tests and the stated views of different 
manufacturers—that the larger the gun 
(up to a 4-ga.),the greater the killing 
range. While making this statement I 
am in no wise decrying the smaller gun, 
as I am a great friend of small gauges 
and have owned many of them. In the 
latest catalogue of William Cashmore (an 
English maker whose specialty is duck- 
ing guns) he guarantees to furnish a 
12-bore that will kill ducks at 80 yds.,a 
10 to kill at 100 yds., an 8 that will get 
the game 25 yds. farther, and larger guns 
of proportionately longer range. Now, 
in a nutshell, has Cashmore reasons for 
this guarantee? or hasn’t he? Three of 
our best American makers have written 
me that a 10-ga. will kill farther than a 
12 or a 16, and a large importer of fine 
foreign guns asserts the same. 

For the benefit of Sports AFIELD’s 
readers I can truthfully claim to have 
owned, since 1892, 86 shotguns of dif- 
ferent grades and 28 rifles. I have also 
had on trial at least as many more, and 
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in the last 12 years have targeted enough 
guns to gain more than an ordinary idea 
of what a shotgun is capable of doing 
when properly loaded. If Mr. Clough 
has a 16-ga. of about 7 lbs. weight, he 
can get surprising results at long range 
with the following load: Winchester or 
U. M. C. shell (27% or 3-in.); 3 drs. bulk 
smokeless (Hazard or Dupont); wad- 
ding: 1 field, trap or cardboard, a black- 
edge, a 15-ga. white felt and another 
black-edge; 74 or 1 oz. No. 6 chilled 
I have used this 


shot; well crimped. 
load in Smith, Fancotte and Greener guns 
with wonderful effect and the recoil is not 
uncomfortable. In some guns the cham- 
ber may have to be lengthened to take 


these long shells. Using Nos. 7 and 8 
shot, there is but slight difference in 
penetration with any guns, the shot be- 
ing so light that a heavy powder charge 
either throws it in bunches or causes it 
to “ball,” while with larger shot it 
does not do so. Possibly this may be at 
variance with the experience of others, but 
will be found correct on the average gun 
in testing anumber. The bigger the 
gauge of gun, the better it will shoot; we 
do not want a 10-ga. for snipe or a 20-ga. 
for geese. 

I believe that in a few years the 16-ga. 
will supplant the 12 for all-around field 
work, just as the 10 has been superseded 
by the 12 in the past 15 years. Will 
state that I have sold my 10-bore and 
am now in correspondence with several 
parties who have fine 16-ga. guns for 
sale. Upon future duck hunts I hope 
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my experience and skill will enable me 
to succeed with a gun of smaller gauge 
than I have formerly used, and shall not 
go back to the 10-ga., unless there is a 
chance for goose shooting with Nos. 1, 
2 or 3 shot. 

Green Bay, Wis. 

i. 


A. G. Hoimegs. 
a ok 


Heretofore I have not given my opin- 
ion of 16-ga. guns, preferring to wait and 
learn their capabilities by actual test. We 
are all open to error, even though con- 
vinced of a fact by what we deem its 
satisfactory demonstration. I have a 
10-ga. gun, both barrels full choked, that 
I use only for fall duck shooting, while 
some of my friends have 16s. In every 
event ‘I have found I could give the 
smaller guns a handicap of 10 or 15 
yds. and still score as many hits, while 
beating them in penetration. Few hunters 
nowadays use full choked 10 or 12-ga. 
guns, but you absolutely must have a 
full choke in a 16 or it is not worth the 
powder it burns. It is a well known fact 
that no two guns of the same make, 
gauge and system of choke, will shoot 
alike, even with the same charge. One 
may give the results with 414 drs. pow- 
der, the other with only 4; my own 10-ga. 
shoots best with 334 drs. I do not con- 
sider it fair to the modified choked 10s 
and 12s to match them against a full 
choke and expect as good a pattern at 
long range. For prairie chicken and 
quail and general upland shooting I 
agree that a 16-ga. is preferable; but I 
doubt its equalling a 10 or 12 for duck 
shooting, because it does not burn enough 
powder. SKEPTIC. 

Hammond, Ind. 


— 
> 


ConTRIBUTIONS from the many friends 
of the late E. D. Fulford are rapidly com- 
ing to the Fulford Memorial Fund, and 
the probabilities are that the aggregate 
will exceed all expectations. 

+ 





Cares H. Lairp, expert rifle shot 
and winner of the international champion- 
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ship in 1879, died of paralysis in Wash- 
ington, D.C.,Dec. 7. He thrice won the 
Gittings diamond trophy and had a large 
collection of other medals won by his 
markmanship. 

* 7 * 

THE WEsT was victorious over 
the East in a recent revolver contest be- 
tween 5-men teams from San Francisco 
and New York respectively, each team 
shooting on its own grounds. The con- 
ditions called for 50 shots per man at 50 
yds. Totals: San Francisco, 2198; New 
York, 2185. 


x 
* * 


Tue place for holding the Grand 
American Handicap target shoot of this 
year has not yet been decided upon, 
though several cities have made applica- 
tion for the honor. In his report at the 
International Association’s recent meet, 
Manager Shaner questions the advisa- 
bility of allowing to this event indefinite 
growth, as it has already reached pro- 
portions almost beyond the power of hu- 
man hands to handle it successfully. Ap- 
parently measures must be devised to 
limit the number of entries. 

* . * 

Tue National Board for the Promo- 
tion of Rifle Practice will present to Con- 
gress at the next session, presumably 
through the Secretary of War, a bill for 
the carrying into effect of the act of 
March 2, 1903. Its title will be “A bill 
to encourage rifle practice and excellence 
in marksmanship among citizens of the 
United States,so as to render them 
quickly available for efficient service in 
time of war.” It will ask an annual ap- 
propriation of one million dollars for this 
work; to be expended for the construc- 
tion and equipment of galleries and ranges 
and the issuance of arms and ammuni- 
tion to schools, clubs, etc. In’schools, 
public and private, the privilege of prac- 
tice will be accorded pupils over 15 years 
of age. Not exceeding onerifle, with 500 
rounds of ammunition, may be issued to 
aclub or school for each 10 members, 
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ETERS AMMUNITION 
For Big Game Hunting 


is superior to any other because made by the latest scientific 
methods and embodying the newest ideas. Peters cartridges ma; 
be had in all the standard sizes used in big game hunting, load 
with Smokeless or Semi-smokeless Powder, soft nose or metal 


cased 
bullets. They are uniform, sure fire and make long kills a matter 
of common experience. 


Peters Loaded Shells 


are used by Champions at the Trap and by Successful Sportsmen every- 
where. For sale at all wide-awake dealers’. 
New York: 


8 chambers st, Lhe Peters Cartridge Co., 


T. H. Keller, Mgr. Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A. 





More DuPont Smokeless 


Was shot at the Grand American Handicap in 1904 than 
All Other Smokeless Powders combined. WHY? 


More DuPont Smokeless 


Is shot in America every year than All Other Smokeless 
Powders combined. WHY ? 


Because it always gives SATISFACTION. 


‘Therefore, the name and fame of 


DuPont Smokeless 


ARE KNOWN EVERYWHERE. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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A VETERAN TRADE REPRESENTATIVE. 


Few men possess a wider or more general 
acquaintance among sporting goods dealers, 
trapshooters and sportsmen, than that which 
may be claimed by W. L. Colville, whose photo- 
graph illumines this page. Practically all his 
life he has been associated with the gun and 
ammunition business, his duties at times carry- 
ing him to every quarter of the Union. For 
many years he was employed by the DuPont 
Co. as powder expert, and has been a familiar 
figure at trap tournaments throughout the coun- 





W. L. COLVILLE. 





a 


try, pleasantly held in memory by all who have 
had the happy fortune to meet and know him. 
Under the pen name of “ Dick Swiveller,” Mr. 
Colville has written much for Sports AFIELD 
and other sportsmen’s publications, his thor- 
ough acquaintance with the subjects chosen evi- 
dencing itself in every line. He is now in the 
employ of the Ithaca Gun Co., and during the 
past year traveled extensively through the 
South, acquainting the sportsmen of that sec- 
tion with the sterling merits of the Ithaca gun. 
—_—-s»—- 
G. L. Brurrey of the University of Virginia, 
shooting a Parker gun in the race for the cham- 
pionship cup, made a cool 25 straight. 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Previous records made with the rifle at tar- 
gets thrown in the air were discounted by 
Adolph Toepperwein of Texas at the World’s 
Fair Oct. 10. Using .22-calibre Winchester auto. 
matic rifles, he broke 3,507 flying targets with- 
out amiss. They were clay disks, 244 inches in 
diameter, thrown in the air at a distance of 25 © 
ft. from the score. 

ok € * 

MEEK REELS are made for all descriptions of 
fishing, from brook trout to tuna, and carry the 
Meek guarantee whether the price paid is $30 
or $7.50. The Improved Blue Grass Simplex 
reel, for this smaller sum, is a decided improve 
ment over old models, retaining their good 
features and possessing many new ones of 
value. It can be easily taken apart for clean- 
ing and putting it together wrong is an impos- 
sibility. Descriptive circulars may be had of 


the makers, B. F. Meek & Sons, Louisville, Ky. 
x + ~ 


SPORTSMEN with leisure and inclination for an 
extended excursion after big game will doubt- 
less be attracted by the camping and hunting 
trip projected by John T. Patrick, General 
Industrial Agent of the Southern Pacific Ry., 
whose office is at Houston, Tex. The itinerary — 
provides two months of camp life and horseback 
journeying through Southwestern Texas and 
Old Mexico—a region lying at an altitude of 
from 1,000 to 3,000 ft., abounding in game and 
possessing a winter climate as mild and delight- 
ful as Indian summer in New England. The 
membership of the party will be limited to 15, 
aside from guides, helpers and physician. 
Business men in need of rest and recreation 
will find here an opportunity worth considering 
and should write Mr. Patrick for particulars. 

ok * 


“LOOKING over the sporting magazines from 
a pictorial standpoint,’ writes Sports AFIELD’s . 
good friend F. A. Preston of Ripon, Wis., “I 
am impressed with a quite serious fault which 
is common to many of the photographic illustra- 
tions contained in them. I allude to the remark- 
able persistency with which photggraphers 
insist on taking their human subjects, no mat- 
ter what their occupation purports to be, look- 
ing directly at the camera. The reason why it is 
more-prevalent in this class of publications, is 
undoubtedly because the pictures are largely 
made by those to whom the sport is first and 
the picture a secondary consideration. I do 
not mean this as a criticism, and it is not to be 
expected that the average sportsman who takes 
a camera along on a trip will give much thought 
to the composition of a picture; but if they real- 
ized how often otherwise interesting photo- 
graphs are not only spoiled but made ridiculous 
by this one thing, I believe they would do dif- 
ferently.” 
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A good guide for the purchase of a firearm is our elaborately illustrated 140 page STEVENS BOOK. 
Thid manuai of ready reference describes the mcst complete and varied line of single shot 


Rifles, Pistols, Shotguns, 


sto. the — of one manufacturer. From the Stevens-Maynard, Jr. rifle of the boy shooter, to the 

, fancy Stevens target rifles of the world’s champion shots, the identical high standard of excellence 

gidly maintained. STEVENS FIREARMS are sold by all sporting goods and hardware dealers. Ask 

oon for our make—insist on getting it. Don’t be put off with something “Just as good.’’ The fact that 

Stevens Arms are guaranteed for quality should Boy you to be sure to specify this time-honored 
brand. Send two 2-cent stamps for Stevens Book and ie Puzzle. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool ¢ Co., P. 0. Box 5680, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., U.S. A. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “ Sports Afield. 
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NEW YEAR REFLECTIONS. 


Tue Man wih the Typewriter is a very versa- 
tile gentleman; some of his paragraphs are 
quite “funny” and some are real pathetic; 
all are very interesting. Sometimes he misses 
out, and when he does there is a conspicuous 
blank in the makeup of Sports AFIELD; there- 
fore, I have just “riz up” in this meetin’ to 
voice my sentiments, which I am sure are the 
sentiments of every one present—namely: that 
the Man with the Typewriter is a charming 
entertainer and we don’t want him to be absent 
any more. 

* ok ® 

Why is it that one always sees more game 
when one has no gun along? Will some of the 
brothers standing at the far end of the room 
give us their testimony on the question. I sur- 
mise, from the broad grins on their bronzed 
faces, that they know;. still, I’ll bet a box of 
shells against a chew of tobacco that no two 
answers will be alike. The other day I went to 
mill—a distance of 3 miles—to have a sack of 
corn ground, and for the first time in three 
years I left my gun at home. On my trip I 
jumped 2 rabbits at the side of the trail, passed 
within easy shooting range of at least 10 squir- 
rels, rode up to within 40 yards of a bunch of 
16 turkeys, and in fording the creek flushed 
a big flock of mallards. On my way back home 
I passed 2 coveys of quail, jumped another rab- 
bit and saw 3 more squirrels. Heretofore on 
my mill trips I have never failed to take my 
gun and keep my eyes wide open, but never 
once saw game of any kind. Did the same ever 
occur to you? 

* on * 

1905 is here. We have given him a hearty 
grip and bidden him welcome. We must take 
our hats off and await the orders of Time’s new 
dispenser. 

* * * 

Now that the new year is here, resolutions 
are in order. To the inexperienced, we would 
suggest that they do not put on their new reso- 
lutions with rivets. Use small screws (and 
they’ll be easier to get off). A few of the old 
resolutions that have lain under the dust and 
cobwebs for the past 11 months, will be found 
in very serviceable condition if brushed up a 
little. As to ourselves, we have resolved: not 
to tell any more “fish tales” (until the next 
time we go fishing); to quit drinking coffee at 
meals (if we can’t get it); to quit smoking 
(when we are out tobacco); not to swear at the 
poor devil the next time he drops a “form” 
and “pies” it when we are late (if we don’t 
forget: this is a hard one to remember); to 
quit taking toddy, except on two occasions— 
namely, by ourselves or with somebody; to 
faithfully keep the foregoing resolutions under 
any and all circumstances (for at least 30 
minutes). Morris BROWNING RICE. 

S EEEEIEnen cE 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THE very latest of the Savage models is the 
“Special Junior” rifle. It is the regular Model 
1904, with walnut stock nicely hand-checked on 
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grip and fore-end, and fitted with a neat ivory 
bead front sight. The closing motion auto- 
matically cocks the rifle and the empty shell is 
ejected with the opening movement. Ease of 
leading is another desirable feature—simply 
drop a cartridge into the receiver and close the 
knob. The price of the “Special Junior” is 
$6.00. For complete illustrated catalogue, 
address the Savage Arms Co., Utica, N. Y. 


s * # 


ACCURATE. work cannot be done with a rifle 
barrel that is rusty or foul from much shoot- 
ing. The latest implement for keeping grooves 
and lands clean and polished is the Stevens No. 
605 cleaning rod. It has a brass wire tip, which 
has been found superior to bristles for remov- 
ing the residue of burned powder. Regular 
sizes now made are for the .22, .32 and .38 
calibres, but cleaning rods for other calibres 
can be furnished on special orders. Address, 
the Stevens. Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

+ * x 


Ir a good dog ever deserves aid in battling 
against invading armies of fleas and other ver- 
min, it is during the 4 or 5 months of the year 
when inclement weather keeps him more 
closely confined to his kennel. In the summer 
season, especially where he has a chance for 
frequent baths and can roll and drag himself 
over the grass at will, he wil to some extent 
“make it interesting” for those troublesome 
parasites; but even then it simplifies matters 
and insures total instead of partial relief to use 
Spratt’s Dip, which is instantly destructive to 
all insect life and a cure for the skin diseases 
from which few dogs are wholly exempt. This 
preparation has been but a short time on the 
market but is meeting with a very favorable 
reception among kennel owners, who have come 
to accept the ndme of Spratt as synonymous 
with excellence. For further information, 


address Spratt’s Patent, 450 Market St., New- 
ark, N. J. 
+. * a 


THE Garrison shotgun cleaning rod, having 
an expansion brass mesh head, fitting the bore 
alike at breech and choke, so perfectly filled a 
long existent need that riflemen could hardly 
avoid feeling envious of their more fortunate 


brethren of the scatter gun. As a rule the 
larger the bore of a firearm, the easier it is 
kept clean, as there is a better chance to dis- 
cover the doubtful spots. So the riflemen felt 
they were entitled to a Garrison cleaner of their 
very own, and the Marble Safety Axe Co. has 
met the demand in a thoroughly satisfactory 
manner. The Garrison rifle cleaner consists of 
a spirally bent, spring tempered wire with sec- 
tions of very soft brass wire gauze washers sep- 
arated by soft metal washers. Its diameter is 
considerably less than the bore of the rifle it is 
intended to clean, and in pushing the cleaner 
through the barrel the spring of the wire core 
forces the brass gauze brushes firmly against 
every side, thus removing spots of fouling, rust 
and lead from the lands and grooves. A pam- 
phlet descriptive of this cleaner can be secured 
by writing W. L. Marble, Gladstone, Mich. 
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Don’t Want to Hear 


What Medical Science Says About Coffee 


Many intelligent people don’t care to listen to the truth about coffee causing their aches, 
ails and disturbances. 

They keep on using the drug coffee and suffer from heart derangement, liver or kidney dis- 
orders or some kind of stomach and nervous troubles. They ‘‘don’t believe coffee is to blame,’”’ 
and don’t want to listen to medical science." 

They should keep on with the coffee until Nature forces her facts home, in the form of 
sickness or organic disease, if they want absolute proof. Suppose, on the other hand, one 
should quit coffee in time and get well. It is easy if you shift to properly made Postum. Ina 
few days you will feel a great change for the better. 

Coffee sets up disease. POSTUM dissipates it and sets up health again. Medical 
science has found this out by experience—the Great Teacher. A prominent physician of Des 
Moines, Iowa, tells how he learned it : 

‘*T am a physician of 18 years’ practice. I felt the need of a stimulant, and for the first 
five or six years of my practice drank strong coffee. Eight or ten years ago I began to notice 
symptoms of heart disease. This seemed to be a regular organic type, and year by year be- 
came aggravated by dizziness, faintness, and, later, inability to walk at times. Finally I be- 
came such a confirmed invalid that I had to give up practice. 

‘Several years elapsed with the symptoms growing worse. I was considered marked for 
an early grave. I honestly believed that coffee was the trouble, and it finally became impressed 
upon me to give it up. This I found easier todo when POSTUM FOOD COFFEE was used in its 
place. I made the change, more to satisfy my friends than with any hope of benefit from such a 
simple change, especially in such an incurable case as mine. I was debilitated and very weak, 
and about 30 pounds short of my old weiglit. 

‘From the first week I noticed a marked change and within three months I was almost 
fully restored to my old strength and health, with the heart trouble and dizziness all gone. 
city.” “These facts are known to hundreds of my friends and acquaintances throughout this 

Name and address given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 


There’s a reason. 
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One of the finest amateur records which has 
come to our attention this year is that of Jay 
D. Greene of Avon, N. Y. Since Feb. 1 he has 
shot at 3,265 targets and has broken 3,057, or 
93% per cent. He writes, “I have used U. M. C. 
Arrow and Nitro Club shells exclusively, and 
these scores prove the regularity of U. M. C. 
factory loaded shells and the superiority of the 
No. 33 primer.” 

& * 

Tue “ Harrington and Richardson girl” has 
grown prettier by far since she was portrayed 
on last year’s calendar, and her graceful and 








willowy figure is set off to perfect advantage by 
the neat hunting garb worn in posing for the 
1905 calendar. She has given up revolver prac- 
tice for the time being, and appears with a shot- 
gun and a “ perfect love” of an English spaniel. 
This is one of the most attractive calendars we 
have seen, and we are informed that copies will 
be sent free, while the supply lasts, to appli- 
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cants mentioning Sports AFIELD. - The address 
is Harrington & Richardson Arms Co., 335 Park 
Ave., Worcester, Mass. 

os a * 


Sports AFIELD’s editorial dens were bright- 
ened the other day by a welcome visitor—Chas, 
W. Kellogg of Crystal Lake, Ill., who has trav- 
eled for pleasure in many lands and is. brim- 
ming over with entertaining accounts of his 
wanderings in Mexico, Puerto Rico, Hayti and } 
adjacent islands of the West Indian group. He 
was in Martinique shortly after the late disas- 
trous eruption of Pelée, and his description of 
the ruin wrought is vivid and interesting. 

6 * ~ 

THE 9th annual exhibition of the National 
Fanciers’ and Breeders’ Association will be held 
at the Chicago Coliseum Jan’y 23 to 28 inclusive. 
The names of 24 judges are announced for the } 
poultry and pigeon classes, and competent men 
will be chosen to judge the dogs and cats § 
benched. It is likely that there will be a very & 
satisfactory showing of dogs, as the association } 
is liberal in its offer of class prizes and specials. 


Information can be obtained of Secretary Fred @ 


L. Kimmey, 325 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 
* *¢ * ® 

From the local page of the Helena, Mont. @ 
Independent. was clipped the following item: @ 
“In C. L. Stedman’s store there is an exhibit § 
calculated to warm the cockles of a sports- § 
man’s heart. The centerpiece is a deer, while 
disposed about this trophy are about 40 grouse | 
—all Montana products and all bagged by Mr. | 
Stedman in Avalanche Gulch, a few miles from 
Cafion Ferry.” The fortunate sportsman is a 
brother of E. K. Stedman, one of our most popu- 
lar contributors. 

° * * 

A LARGE number of sportsmen are now doing 
their own taxidermic work in a satisfactory 
manner, which was formerly impossible, as 
there was no way to obtain technical knowledge 
of the art in one’s own home. Some three years 
since the Northwestern School of Taxidermy, = 
62 Commercial Nat’l Bank Bldg., Omaha, Neb., @ 
devised a system of instruction in taxidermy by | 
mail, and hundreds have profited by this course 
of tuition.. Readers of Sports AFIELD who are 
desirous of learning how to artistically mount 
their own trophies, can obtain particulars by 
writing to the address above given. 

OO 


cannot be more pleasantly or conveniently 
reached than by the Grand Trunk—Lehigh 
Valley Route. Solid through trains; magnifi- 
cent scenery. All trains run via Niagara Falls. 

Descriptive literature sent free on application 
to Advertising Department, Grand Trunk Rail- 
way System, 135 Adams St., Chicago, Geo. W. 
Vaux, A. G. P. & T. A. 
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——AND—— 


“Schultze” 


are making wins and records daily. See 
what W, R. Crosby has been doing. .. . 


——AND DON’T FORGET THAT—— 


_ “SCHULTZE” 


won the Preliminary and 


“i ae 


won the Consolation at the 
GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


Laflin & Rand Powder Co. 


= m4 thet i . } | 
are noted for their absolute safety, 
and durability. Avoid in- 


accuracy 
ferior substitutes. Sold direct, where . 
dealers will not supply. 


Harrington & Richardson 
Arms Company, 
335 Park Avenue, Worcester, Mass. 


Makeérs of H. & R. Single Guns, 
Catalogue for postal. 





Improved Blue Grass 
Simplex Reel. 


(Patented July 5, 1904.) 


Isa 7 reel of improved — and superior work- 
mansbip. Has — strength and line ca ty than any 
reel of its size. Repaired free of charge for two years. Reels 
for all fishing from Trout to Tuna. 


Catalogue S free. 


B. F. Meek & Sons, Inc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


Sole Manufacturers of genuine Meek and Blue 
Grass Reels. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


Bots, Gun Club Medals 


< ae Send for our Sheet of Illustrations 
\ Buttons or Pins like cut. Raised 
silver Blue Rock and Guns. 
Filled Gold. 
Solid Gold 


F. S. BOYDEN & CO., 
130 Dearborn St., ° Ch 





Exact Size. 





ALL MEN ARE PLEASED WITH 


KREMENTZ ‘ 


One-Piece Collar Buttons 


They cannot break from use. 
They are easy to button. 


BECAUSE: \ Ean, to ante Sage buttoned, 
They outwear any other make 


Made in 27 different sizes and lengths of shank to 
suit all requirements, 

Look for the name KREMENTZ stam on every 
button. Insist on getting it; take no other. 

Sold by dealers everywhere. Booklet, giving styles 
and sizes, for the asking. 

KREMENTZ & CO., 
27 Chestnut St., Newark, N. J. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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SPORTS 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


THOSE who find their greatest enjoyment in 
the pursuit of Bob White will most assuredly 
appreciate the beautiful 1905 calendar that the 
Peters Cartridge Co. is now prepared to supply 











them. It tells the story of a successful day 
afield, contented gunners, and canine eagerness 
for further sport. The beauty of the design is 
not marred by over-bright coloring, as is too 
frequently the case in calendar work. Copies 
may be secured by sending 10 cts. in stamps 
to the Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, O. 
* * * 

DESIRABLE information for sportsmen in gen- 
eral is contained in the booklet, “ Hunting and 
Fishing in the South,” recently issued by the 


AFIELD. 


passenger department of the Southern Railway. 
It indicates and describes the best localities in 
the South for the native species of game and 
fish, giving names of guides and average 
expense for hotel accommodations, teams, etc., 
and also contains the complete game laws of the 
5 Southern States traversed by this popular 
route. Copies of the booklet may be had from | 
J. S. McCullough, W. P. A., 225 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 
* +s * 

TuHE latest advertising of the Stevens Arms 
Co. is the neat aluminum sign here shown, 
though its beauty cannot be adequately depicted 
in black and white. There are 2 styles—one 
showing the Favorite rifle and the other 
the No. 370 shotgun—the stock, barrel and 








case-hardened frame being properly colored, 

while the lettering is in red and black. The 

signs are free to the trade, and will be sent to 

other friends of Stevens arms upon receipt of } 

15 cts. in stamps and mention of Sports AFIELD. 

The address is Box 5680, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
* 7 a 


THE calendars annually issued by the Chicago § 


& Alton Ry. are invariably works of art of irre. 
proachable merit, and their possessors are prone 
to retain them as such, even after their value 
as calendars has been destroyed by the relent- 
Iss hand of Father Time. The Fencing Girl 
series of art plates, for example, are still 
encountered at every turn, and we prophesy as 
great and lasting admiration for the Gypsy 
Girl calendar just issued. There are 5 of the 
plates, looped together with a ribbon, and the 
name of the road appears only on the first, 
which also bears the calendar. The others have 
no printed matter that will appear after 
framing. Copies will be mailed upon receipt of 
25 cts. and mention of this magazine by Geo, J. 
Charlton, G. P. A., Chicago & Alton Ry., Chi- 
cago, Ills. 
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Best for medicinal uses 


Your physician will tell you that you should always have some good whiskey in the 
house. For accidents, fainting spells, exhaustion, and other emergency cases, it relieves 
and revives. But you must have good whiskey, pure whiskey, for poor whiskey, adulterated 
whiskey, may do decided harm. HAYNER WHISKEY is just what you need for it goes 
direct from our own distillery to you, with all its original strength, richness and flavor, 
carrying a UNITED STATES REGISTERED DISTILLER’S GUARANTEE of PUR- 
ITY and AGE and saving the dealers’ enormous profits. We have over a quarter of a 
million satisfied customers, exclusively family trade, who know it is best for medicinal 
purposes and prefer it for other uses. That’s why YOU should try it. Your money back if 
you are not satisfied. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration ! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


4 rule $4.20 EXPRESS 
QUARTS PREPAID 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUART BOTTLES of HAYNER’S SEVEN- 
YEAR-OLD RYE for 83.20, and we will pay the express charges. Try it and 
if youdon’t find it all right and as good as you ever used or can buy from 
anybody else at any price, send it back at our expense and your $3.20 will be 
returned to you by next mail. Just think that offer over. How could it be 
fairer? If you are not perfectly satisfied you are not out a cent. Better let us 
send you a trial order. If you don’t want four quarts yourself, get a friend to 
= Shipment made in a plain sealed case with no marks to show what’s 
nside. 
Orders for Ariz., Gal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah. Wash. 

or Wyo. must be on the basis of 4 Qu uarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid. 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 
THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. DAYTON, OHIO ST. PAUL, MINN. 
37 DISTILLERY, TROY, O. ESTABLISHED 1866. 





No. 4 
List $100.00 


If you don’t know what gun to buy, order an Ithaca and 
a gun of any other make. mpare them, and if the Ithaca 
is not the best by all odds, return it. W.B.— The Ithaca stays. 


Send for Art Catalogue and Special Prices on 16 different Grades from $17.75 to $300. 


ITHAGA GUN GCO., = . ITHAGA, N. Y. 


& will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A POSSUM HUNT IN DIXIE. 


On a recent hunting trip in North Carolina, the 
writer, with two young physicians from Worcester, 
was invited to a possum hunt in the Dismal Swamp, 
and to have missed it would have been the regret of 
a lifetime. On a beautiful moonlight night at 8 
o’clock reported to our host the most typical group of 
Southern hunters it has ever been my privilege to 
see: 4 stalwart negroes, 2 of them ex-slaves—namely, 
old Uncle Miles, 70 years of age, straight, broad 
shouldered, with muscles of iron; Uncle Remus, 
the son and second edition of Uncle Miles, a walking 
ragbag, holding in leash Monroe and Johnson, 2 dogs 
anxious for the hunt ; besides two typical field hands 
with 4 dogs, all snarling and ready to be turned 
loose. 

Starting out with lanterns, axes and meal sacks 
acrose the cotton fields, we soon came to the swamp, 
in which grow persimmon and sweet gum trees. The 
dogs are let loose and soon Uncle Miles is giving the 
‘*Wah-hoo’’—a call loud and shrill, penetrating the 
swamp and encouraging the dogs. Soon we hear the 
Yip! yip! of one dog and then another, and soon the 
pack is in fall cry. Uncle Remus reckons, ‘‘ Monroe 
hab done tree dat-possum.’’ We hasten cn, and 
around a sweet gum tree, clawing the bark as if 
crazy, are the dogs. One of the negroes has split 
with his axe splinters from the resinous pine trees 
and torches are made for each to carry. A space is 
cleared, a fire started, and the negroes defer to our 
host regarding cutting down the tree. 

‘*Marse Willis Ferebee, shall we cut?’’ asks Uncle 
Miles. ‘‘I reckon it will take 2 hours for a 3-ft. 
gum,” replies Mr. Ferebee. Uncle Miles “allows” 
that he can do it in a half-hour, and does do it with 
the help of a young negro in 22 minutes. When the 
tree is ready to fall, all is excitement. One negro 
holds 6 dogs in leash, and, when the crash comes, with 
@ peculiar contrivance looses the dogs with one mo- 
tion of the hand and they spring forward. For a few 
minutes there is a general mix-upof dogs, fire brands, 
negroes, and possum. The possum is seized by a dog, 
then taken by a negro and deposited in a sack; the 
dogs are now taken in leash and a new start made for 
more sweet gum and persimmon growth. 

The swamp grows denser and denser, and at 2 
o'clock, we are crossing a ‘‘gallbush’’ tract. A wide 
ditch is encountered and all make the leap. Dr. P. 
attempts it and lands in the middle, up to his waist 
in ice cold juniper water. We fish him out, and, for 
a mile or so, the Chug! chug! of his water-filled hunt- 
ing boots sounds above the suppressed laughter of the 
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negroes. Having come up with the dogs the negroes 
proceed to build two fires, then strip the doctor of 
boots, stockings, etc., and the drying-out process be- 
gins. Meanwhile, the dogs are again in full cry, and 
when the leader “ barks up,” every one starts for the 
tree—leaving poor Doctor to complete his toilet and 
come on later, failing to be in at the death. Com- 
pensation comes next day, however, when baked pos- 
sum is served as only Aunt Ellen, an old time negro 
cook,can bake and serve. All in all, the quaint 
Southern expressions, the melodious singing of the 
negroes and _ the night—its weirdness heightened by 
torches and calls of every sort—made it especially in- 
teresting for one who delights in such sport ; and as 
morning dawned, we could only wish Uncle Remus 
and Uncle Miles long life to enjoy many more such 
occasions. E. L. PARKER. 
Worcester, Mass. 


——_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


Just as this issue goes to press, we are in receipt of 
letters from both the Du Pont and Laflin & Rand 
Powder Companies to the effect that, owing to the 
unprecedented demand, their supply of 1905 calen- 
dars is already exhausted. 

* * 

THE weapons chiefly in use among the wild tribes 
of the Malay Peninsula, whether for warfare or in 
hunting, are the bow and the blowgun. The darts 
or arrows are invariably poisoned, often with the 
venom of serpents or insects, but more frequently 
with the juice of the upas tree. The bow is much 
weaker than that employed by the American Indians, 
for its purpose is merely to set the envenomed point 
in the flesh, rather than to penetrate to a vital part. 
It is worth noting that a cloth manufactured from the 
inner bark of the upas tree is largely used for clothing 
by the natives—the poisonous principle of the sap 
apparently being eradicated by evaporation. 

* & 

THE latest annual report of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution records an interesting discovery which for a 
time was quite puzzling to the scientists. From a 
spring in the northeastern part of the Indian Terri- 
tory there was obtained a remarkable assortment of 
bones, comprising those of an extinct species of ele- 
phant, the mastodon, horse, buffalo, deer and smaller 
animals, and with them quite a number of imple- 
ments and articles of human manufacture. The as- 


. sociation of these relics and remains from various 


periods of the world’s history was unexplained, until 
a very old Indian recalled to mind that the spring 
was formerly a sort of religious shrine to which the 
aboriginal hunters brought as offerings the curios that 
chance discovery gave them. 








Marhble’s Rifle 
Gi 


follow the twist, reach into ev- 
one which has 


(Garrison’s Patent). 


ery angle of ae rifliag and rapidly remove every particle of lead, copper and burned smokeless poote. We have 


ever. Postpaid, 50cts. State calibre, 


m used over 200 times in cleaning .30-30 and .308 rifles and is still in just as good cond’ 


tion for service as 


MARBLE SAFETY AXE CO., DEPT. B, GLADSTONE, MICH. 
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YOU CAN MAKE A 
DIAMOND 
YOUR SAVINGS BANK 


Gold Medal Awarded 
“The Loftis System” 


The Superior Jury at the Saint Louis Exposition, after a full consideration of the claims 
of all foreign and domestic exhibitors, have awarded the GOLD MEDAL to us. 
This puts the official stamp of approval of the greatest exposition ever held, 
upon the LOFTIS SYSTEM — its goods; prices, terms and methods. 


Why not use it as a savings proposition 
You Can Use The Loftis System. ifsc simply select the Diamond 
that you want from our Catalogue and we send it to you on approval. It costs you not 
all express c' whether you buy or not. If you like the Diamond age ou pay one-fifth of the price and keep 
it, sending the lance to us direct in eight equal a payments. The monthly payments will be just the 
same as putting a monthly deposit in a savings bank and will pay much better. 


to have a Diamond Savings Account with us. We 
You Are Not Too Far Away open these accounts with honest people all over 
America, The ten dollar a week employe is just as welcome on our books as is his well-to-do employer. Our easy 
savings terms make any honest person’s credit good. 


We also have a cash plan, and it is just as 8 beyond com- 
Pay Cash If You Prefer. petition as our easy paymen yl ae Read this: Belect any 
Diamond and pay cash for it, and we will ai you a written agreement that you may return the Diamond any time 
within one year, and get all you paid for it—less ten percent. You might, for instance, wear a fifty dollar Diamond 
ring, or stud for a year, then bring or send it back to us and get forty-five dollars, making the cost of wearing the 
Diamond for a whole year, less ten cents per week. 


s ih every Diamond or Watch, we will, when requ: do so, furnish 

A Savings Help. you with one of the LOFTIS STEEL SAFES ‘or HOME. ®. SAVINGS. Drop 

your pennies, nickels and dimes into the little safe as you can spare them, and your Diamond will soon be Paid for, 
and you will never miss the money. We make no charge for the safe, and when desired furnish a key with it. 

Our Guarantee Certificate is the broadest and strongest 

Guarantee and Exchange. ever given by a ae opens house. We give one numbered 

and seat with every Diamond. We y Diamond ever sold by ui so much cash in exchange for other 

Diamond. No matter how ne yon have hada Diamond, it is salwaye good for original value with us. 


Write for our Catalogue, select your Diamond and 
Begin The New Year Right. begin saving your money. Diamonds will be worth 
twenty per cent oe at present in one year from now. In the meantime, while saving you can have the 
pleasure and prestige of wearing a beautiful Diamond. 


is Se 4 ever published, and shows the finest line of Diamonds, 
Our 1 905 Catalogue ¥: a Jewelry ever put on Ww 


paper. e show many in- 
expensive articles, but ny my! cheap or teed i ‘a: very piece of ape that is ‘given a@ place in our 
Catalogue must stand the of Loftis quality, the highest standard in the trade. 


You will receive in addition to our 1905 Catalogue a copy of our 
Souvenir. Souvenir History of Diamonds, more than a million copies of which 


were distributed at our Diamond Cutting Exhibit in the Varied Industries Building at the 
. Saint Louis Exposition. Write at once to insure receiving a copy. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO. (i:) 


Diamond Cutters and Manufacturing Jewelers 


Dept. A. 238, 92 to 98 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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The Hunter One- | 
eee alee Tr igger 


Smith Lm \ ST ae a) Absolutely Perfect 








Hunter Arms Co., Fulton, N. Y. 





RIPPLEY’S ine: viveny AND PLEASURE STEEL BOATS 
ee ee Pa mA Ay Ra a 


Ousiaka le. We manufacture a complete line of Steel Launch- 
es, Hulls and metal Life Boats. Catalogue shows other designs, 


RIPPLEY HDWE. CO., “*tntitanenes 


Box 8, Grafton, Ills. 





Moccasins, Snow- 
Shoes 


LACROSSE OUTFITS Moanting a 
Indian Made 


50} Ladies, $2.0; Aims e — “x 
8’, $175; Infants’ 
se cette | | mowat Your Sern Trophies? 
lete line of Lacrosse Outfits ount Your Own Trophies 


Indian novelties. All goods In- During the shooting season you will secure many 
dian made. Descriptive catalogue mailed upon application, fine bir _— —_—_ eye tg | for your home 
and den. ve taxidermis ills. Enjoy your spare 
Mohawk Indian Trading Co., Utica, N. Y. time and increase your income. 
It pays. Hundreds of leading sportsmen have 
PO OL ER’S taken our gn -_ are paying all = and sport- 
ing expenses by selling their moun’ specimens 
BOSS SHOT, CARTRIDGE and doles work for others. You can do aswell. If 
BELT AND GAME CARRIER. you want the most profitable of “side lines,” learn 
pomegnscnes ol We = — Bsr py mail. — rates 
are reasonable and we positively guaran’ suc- 
The best of all. Delivered by mail to any address cons. Endorsed by all ——- magesines in Ameti- 
on receipt of $2.50. Send 10 cents in silver or ca alg salina Aer atta age ye ne staclbtiggad 
ou will be interested in our new Catalogue. It’s 
stamps for Sample Cartridge Holder. enn for the asking. Write fur one today. 
The NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
Suite 62, Com. Nat’l Bank, Omaha, Neb. 
The only School of Taxidermy in the World. 

















ATTENTION SPORTSMEN! 


, If you shoot a Rifle, Pistol or Shotgun, 
you'll make a Bull’s Eye by sending three 
R. H. POOLER, Manufacturer, 2-cent stamps for the new Ideal Handbook 
No. 16, 146 pages, Free. The latest En- 
Serena, Ills. cyclopedia of Arms, Powders, Shot and 
Bullets, , Mention Sports Afield, 
We will give you valuable premiums for getting new 


subscribers to Sports Afield. Let us know what you IDEAL MANUFACTURING C0., 8 R Street, 


want and get our terms. Send for sample copies. New Haven, Conn. 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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Cheapest in Guns 


There is no Gun on 

the market today 

made under such 

high standards of 

Workmanship and 

m Material as the 

Parker, and no Gun 

can be bony in 

. which there is so 

We are glad to give information. much value to the 
Free for the asking. purchaser. We are 
here to serve you. 


PARKER BROS., 35 “S:” Meriden, Conn. Ms 


prices. 








Attention, Sportsmen! 


Do you want the best clothing made for Hunting 
and Fishing? Then wear the 


g 


UPTHEGROVE Make 


For 25 years it has stood the test. 10 oz. Waterproofed Duck Coat 
(like cut) $8.00. Rainproof Coat, finest made, $8.00. Made to your 
measure and made to fit. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Upthegrove Sporting Goods Co., 


= Dept. ET, No. & Green Street, . Valparaiso, Indiana. 
See that ‘‘Patent Fold.’ 


A Sportsman’s , MULLINS “Get There” Steel Duck Boat 


Boat Price $20—crated on cars Salem. 
Endorsed by Thousands of 
portsma.n, Air Chamber each 
end. Always ready. No repaiirs 
Send for handsome free book. 


game and * 


s off the arms 


fi 
when they 


This fold takes the 
weight of 

are raised 

in the act of shooting 


she 











feet 
Sas, stint W. H. MULLINS 
beam. 224 Depot Street Salem, Ohio 


America Reels Q 


FULL BALL-BEARING. TAKE-DOWN. 


Two Grades. Improved 1905 Model. Pivot-Bear- 
ing. Take-Down. AMERICA-MEEK—Hand-made. Bass, 
Muscallonge, Tarpon, Tuna, Any Bearing. Take-Down. 


AMERICA CO., 668 Race St., Rockford, Ills. 








Wilson’s Complete Cooking 
and Serving Outiit Jes 


consisting of 53 pieces, as shown in cut. h W i PAT.MARCH 1096 
Everything necessary to cook in all styles, m_ i us 
for a party of six. Ovens made of smooth, 
heavy steel, cemented seams, no solder. 
When packed may be locked. No experi- 
ment. Man’f’rs of high grade Tent Heat- 
2 ers, Fishing Tackle Boxes, Shell Boxes and 
Minnow Pails. Send for Circular. 


Pat. Maréh 10,1996. =, Cortez Wilson & Co., 7 
239 and 241 Lake Street, Chicago, lis. ~ 


14}gx10}¢x8. Wt. 20 lbs. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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Gun 
Cabinet 


$I 


Regular price, 
$15.00. 


Recreation Gun Cabinet 


This Cabinet is, without a doubt, the best value ever offered 
for the price, and the large number of sportsmen who have 
been hing for a handsome, well-made Gun Cabinet, at a 
moderate price, will find it their ideal. Made of Oak, An- 
tique finishes. Height, 5 ft. 10 in.; width, 28 in.; depth, 12 
in. Padded rack for four guns, and room for fishing rods. 
Six tight drawers for ammunition, etc. Uusightl 
duffie in the side es is hidden from view when door 
closed—leaving unobstructed views of guns. 

Crated for Shipment from Factory, $10.00. 


Send us your address for one of our gun catalogues. 


The H. H. Kiffe Co., 


523 Broadway, New York. 
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Indian Moccasins. 


Made of Genuine Moosehide, embroidered 
with Indian tribe designs. 
Men’s sizes, 6-11, $2.75, Ladies’ and Boys, 2-5, 
2.25, Youths an Misses, 11-1, $2.00, Chil- 
dren’s (cloth tops), 5-10, $1.25. 

Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 

Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
We also supply handsome MOCCA- 
SIN SLIPPERS, same material, size§ 
and prices as above. They are artistic, sensible and the most com- 
fortable home foot coverings imaginable. Write for Illustrated Circu- 
lar and price list of Moccasins and Snow Shoes of every description. 


METZ & SCHLOERB, Oshkosh, Wis. 
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HOW DOES THIS STRIKE YOU? 


$35 co buys a reliable, guaranted Typewriter: 
or $5.co with reference and balance in monthly 
payments. WHEN YOU SEE THIS AD., LET 
ME HEAR FROM YOU. Either send money 
order for one of the above amountsor send stamp 
for descriptive Typewriter Circular. 

ROBERT A. MORRISETTE, 
3 West Main St., Richmond, Virginia. 


(Mention Sports AFIELD.) 
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JOHN PETERS, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


2325 State St., Chicago, Ill. 
’Phone 143 South. 


If you want your taxi 
dermic work done right, 
SEND IT TO ME. A large 
stock of all kinds of mount- 
ed game. 

Mounting of heads of all species— 
Birds, Fish, Rugs, etc. All work guar- 
anteed. Give me a trial. Prices reason- 
able. Specimens of heads and horns 
from all parts of the world on hand 
and for sale: 


GROWS HAIR 


To Prove it, We Send a Trial Package 
Free By Mail. 








It actually grows hair, stops hair falling out, removes 
dandruff and quickly restores luxuriant wth to shining 
scalps, eyebrows and eyelashes, and quickly restores gray or 
faded hair to its natural color. Send your name and ad- 
dress to the Altenheim Medical Dispensary, 3144 Foso Bldg. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, for a Free trial package, enclosing a 2-cent 
stamp to cover postage. Write today. 





WANTED.- 


Every owner of a Shotgun 

to write for our free book- 

let. Mitchell Mfg. Co., 
London, Ohio. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PILES ann CONSTIPATION 


Quickly and Permanently Cured by the use of Dr. Young’s Dilators. This treatment is 
no experiment; it has been successfully used in thousands of cases, many of them desperate ones on 
account of the — continued use of cathartic candies, liver pills, and laxative nostrums, and it 

never fails to give prompt and lasting relief. The philosophy of rectal 


dilation as a means of curing disease is based on the power that nature has 
given the rectum, with its sphincter muscles, in controlling the energies of the 
body. Scientific and practical, it simply cannot fail, as it accomplishes just 
what is absolutely necessary for a permanent cure. "The dilators can be used 














by any one with perfect safety and can only do good in any case. Don’t con- 
tinue the use of liver pills and nostrums. Every dose does harm and further 
weakens the system. Youmg’s Dilators restore the circulation and 
health. Our pera three scan it. Callor send for a free copy. We sell the dilators under a guarantee 


tisfacto! joney. Price, per set $3.00. Sold by Cty lending gracaiots end surgical instrument dealers. 
na SUR 2 EREE E "BOOK cx poste how Dilators will cure Piles, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Eczema, and other diseases due to 


de- 
fective elimination and poor circulation of the blood. Worth one nonaaine dollars Scan anyone afflicted. Send for it today. 
F. E, YOUNG & CO., 409 Chemical Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ills, 


Special Offer! | Order an Up-to-date Arm. 


The first 10 persons sending us SIX new yearly subscrip- Do it Now. 
tions at $1.50 each, will receive an 


Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic Pocket Pistol, 4-in. burrel.... $14.30 
r V Colt’s .38cal. Automatic Pistol, Sporting, 6-in. or 
Pocket, 434-in 18, 
Colt’s 88-call. “Automatic Pistol, Military Model, 6-in. 
fi in Ideal Special adjustable re-loading tool, complete w with 
mould, etc., for auto. arms, also for .22 to .50 cal 
Browning ‘12-ga. A Automatic, take-down, ptr gun 
Made to their own special measure. These coats sell No,1 


price * Browning 12-ga. Auto. take-down trap gun No. 2.. 
Le oem, ae a a oe fU Winchester .22-cal. Automatic Rifle 

thegrove Sporting m page 89 this issue. Winchester Repeating .405 High-power Rifle 
dress for further Ban tne ond sample copies, 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., You also need a Typewriter! 
358 Dearborn St., - Chicago, Ills. 














The Chicago Typewriter, although sold for the low 
price of $35.00, is one of the best machines on the market. 
Order one now and be convinced. Money back in 30 days, 
if not satisfied. Price, $35.00. 

Catalogue sent to any one on receipt of stamp. (Order 
now and mention Sports AFIELD). 


R. A. MORRISETTE, 
303 West Main Street, : Richmond, Va. 
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Golorado & 
Southern 


: Railway, 
Steamship ‘‘ Saratoga.” Whose lines reach all the 


Hunting and Re- 
This pelatial sorts in a Btate. d- 
a steamer has somely uipped — 
reduced the time from scheduled. at convenien 
Mobile to Havana to hours. 








T. E. FISHER, 


Forty Hours General Passenger Agt., Denver, Colo, 


, aes you seen our b> aaa al —= 


e Colorado,” “Fishing 
For all information address Plotoron” aon “Colorado Beauty Srote a s Sent 


JNO. M. BEALL, G. P. A., Mobile and Ohio —- on receipt of 4 cents to pay 
Railroad, St. Louis, Mo. ° 





a will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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ranted to be free from flaws, of fine temper and to hold an 


made of ans stock with silk-stitched handle. 
wood handle, 


your money. MANUFACTURERS SUPPLY CO., 





AVING OUTFIT $1.50. cxtracedinary 
: J Ea ia —_—_ ONLY Way" 


BETWEEN 
A NUI 
re : CHICAGO 


CROGAN RAZOR . ST. LOUIS 


KANSAS CITY 
which retails for $2.00, with hand-forged F anD 
hollow-ground. concaved blade, war- iil PEORIA 


Handsomest, most 

000 —_ in a few mos, and every onegiving thorough ; one fi 
on. A full-sized, Solid Leckher Bwite eee ; a 
band Shaving Mug. Extra quality Lather Brush, hard- we ae me gee 

ristles that won’t fall out. A cake of . o smoke, no cinders 
Colgate’s Golebrated Barbers’ Shaving Soap. All 5 ™ . ; 
+ omg ae $1.50—EXPRESS PREPAID. If I satisfacto , 
after 10 days’ trial, send the outfit back and we will refu 

THE 
825 Spitzer Bldg., Toledo, Ohio. 





ALTON’S 


HUNTING BOOTS, SHOES AND MOCCASINS, —- 4 
GIRL 


and pb try 1904, ure the 
am to make same Alton Railway Co. 


*s footwear as in the RT 
was ene | Do ary anemone | er to the famous cA 
firm and have bonght “Fencing” and *“*Cow-Boy” Cc 
the might to make the Thompson Girl Art Calendars. ALENDAR> 
eet iainccte cutie we Five SHEETS, EacuH 10X15 IvnouEs 


for particulars. 2 a will now SEND 25 CTS. 
— where to Measure with name of publication in which you read this advertise- 
y 
ment blanks and prices on application. ment, to Ga BO. J. CHARLTON, - General Passenger Agent, 
cago & Alton Railway, Lock Box 618, CHICAGO, ILL. 
7. &. GUTHRIE, and getthe handsomest calendar ofthe year. Four graceful 
d b: 


_— in colors, y a and ready for 
33 Wilhams Street, NEWARK, N. J. ng. 
a@ All Work Guaranteed. “G8 


























Go out and get ‘em! 


For FIVE subscriptions to Sports Afield we will send you a New Remington No. 6 Take- | 








Down Rifle; either .22 or .32 calibre; weight about 4 lbs. 


A well-made, reliable arm fitted with 
tang peep sight. Specify calibre desired. 


For TEN subscriptions we will send you a NEW MODEL REMINGTON SINGLE-BAR- 
REL SHOTGUN; 12, 16 or 20 gauge; 30 or 32 inch barrel; rolled barrel of special steel, care- 
fully choked in the most approved manner; rebounding hammer, side cocking lever, top snap 
action (as described on page 21 of the 1903 catalogue; same to be had of the Remington Arms 
Co., 315 Broadway, New York City). A beautifully finished arm in all respects. If you prefer 
some other make of arm, let us hear from you. We want the CIRCULATION and are willing 
to pay you well for your trouble. 














Sports Afield Publishing Co.,*” "siiexso"** 











In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “ Spc" 
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Wants, For SA e, Eto. 


Advertisements inserted under this heading for 
three cents per word, each insertion. Money 
must accompany advertisement. 








OR SALE.—COON, FOX AND RABBIT HOUNDS. COM- 
EF RADE KENNELS, Bucyrus, Ohio. 


D NOW—Before you forget it.— You to send your 
~~ and address for my mailing list. You will re- 
ceive valuable Sporting Goods Matter, also my cstalogue. 
Stamps acceptable. ROBERT A. MORRIS 'E, 303 West 
Main St., Ricbmond Virginia. 
8 
NDS A SPECIALTY. MALES OR FE- 
ON Les 8 to6 Fey long ears, most any color ; will 
bark on trail and hold the tree; raised and trained in the 
mountains where game is plentiful. Price, $25.00 each, pre- 
id to you; guaranteed to please ormoney refunded. Send 
10 cts. for picture of hounds, reference in your own State, 
terms, etc., etc. Also Fox, Possum and bbit Hounds. 
W. B. CARAWAY, Alma, Arkansas. 


° ] THE CRACK LITTER 
Aireda es. OF THE WEST. Eight 
Grand Puppies by the noted Ch. Tone Masterpiece ex 
Colne Nellie Blye and she by C. H. Lucky Baldwin ex Ch. 
Princess Briar, combining the best wInNING blood in En- 
gland and America. These puppies are fine in head, color, 
coat and bone. Write for prices and description. 

St J. M. HOLT, Marshalltown, Iowa. 











BOOK ON 


Dog Diseases 


; And How to Feed. 


Mailed FREE to any address by the author, 
H. CLAY GLOVER, D. V. S., 
1278 Broadway, New York City. 


NEW YORK DOG EXCHANGE 


[INCORPORATED.] 


202 E. 19th St., N. Y. City. ’Phone 6105-18th. 
est importers and breeders of .— and 
French Bulldogs, Boston Terriers, St. rnards, 
Great Danes, Mastiffs, Greyhounds, Irish, English 
and Gordon Setters, Foxhounds, Pointers, les, 
Dachshunde, Dogs, Black Poodles, §) els, 
Scotch Collies, Sheep Dogs, Bloodhounds, Deer- 
hounds, Wolfhounds, Newfoundlands, Yorks 
Skyes, Airedal » Bull, smooth and wire-h: 





es, I 
Maltese and Toy Black and Tan Terri- 
ers, all Toy Spaniels, Toy Silk Poodles, King Charles, 
Pugs—grown or puppies. 
Largest selection of the finest Persian Angora 
Cats and Kittens. Dogs shipped to 
any part of the Globe. 





q 
4 
‘ 
. 


Airedale Terriers. 


At stud: the imported Airedale Terrier, Waterside 
Wizard; fee, $15.00. Also Culbertson Punch; fee, ‘ 


$10.00. c. P. HUBBARD, Atlantic, Iowa. 4 
OOO SO:1 0000000000000 ' 


P. & S. KENNELS 


class hunting dogs. Send for stud cards, both Pointers and 
Setters. A postal will bring you the finest dog catalogue 
ever issued. Young and finished shooting dogs for sale at 
all times. 
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No. 916 State Life 
Bldg., Indianap- 
olis, Indiana. 








Breeders of high. 





: DACHSHUNDE. 
\ The most companionable of all dogs. 
Any one wishing to purchase typical Ger- 


man Dachshunde of the best German 
at reasomable prices, address. 


Andrew D. Brown, Atlantic, Ia. 


Deer and Wolf Hounds. 


ty bear hounds, Irish wolf hounds, deer and cat 
hounds, _ bloodhounds. Americah foxhounds. Send 
stamp for illustrated catalogue. 


ROOKWOOD KENNELS, Lexington, Ky. 


GUSTAY BODEN, 


Expert Taxidermist 


Animals, Birds, Fish and Re 

tiles mounted in a most 

durable and up-to-date manner. 
Manufacturer of papier-maché 
skulls with bone teeth in all 
sizes for all animals. Skins 
tanned and lined for rugs. All 
kinds of artificial eyes in stock, 





Send for new Catalogue 
and Price List, 


enue, Detroit, Mich. 


W. C. Kaempfer, 


TAXIDERMIST. 


Animals, Birds, Game Fish, Heads of Deer, Antelope, 
Elk, Moose, Baftalo, etc., mounted True to Nature, 
Animal Skins Tanned and Lined for Rugs. First-class 


Work Guaranteed. 
269 to 265 Elm Street, - =  Ghicago, Ills, 








To McMILLAN FUR & WOOL CO. 
rites om ©) — $9 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
WRITE FOR CIRCULARS 





LiviNG WILD ANIMALS AND GAME Birps 


Collected and Furnished for 
Scientific and Propagating Purposes 


—* SUI WIS \Z4 
{ 


Os! | 


Write for what you want. 
No Catalogue Issued. 


CHAS. PAYNE, 


Naturalist 
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Here’s one of the famous 

Daniel Boone type of Ken- 

tucky squirrel rifles—doubt- 

less a great beauty in its day 

and an unquestioned ‘‘authority’’ in all disputed 

points along the historic Wilderness Road. But, if 

* you are willing to do a little canvassing work for 

Sports AFIELD, a much handsomer and fully as ac- 

curate an arm will be sent you. Send to us for a 

bundle of free sample copies. Show the magazine to 

your friends; secure their subscriptions; forward 

same to us, stating the premium you desire—and we 

will do the rest. We can get you almost any desired 

article in return for subscription work. Yow need 

some of these goods and we need an unlimited quan- 

tity of new subscribers. Subscription price, $1.50 a 
year. We will send to any person sending us : 


TWO subscriptions: a copy of ‘‘The Amateur 
Trainer’? by Ed Haberlein ; or 1 copy of Van Dyke’s 
“Game Birds at Home’; or 1 copy of ‘In the 
Louisiana Lowlands” by Fred Mather ; or a copy of 
8. T. Hammond’s capital work, ‘‘ Training vs. Break- 
ing’’—a book which in the editor’s opinion every 
real sportsman and dog lover ought to have. The 
brief biography of “Trim ’’—a pointer owned by the 
author in his boyhood days—is alone worth the price 
of this book thrice over; or one James Heddon 
Dowagiac Casting Bait—the surest black bass taker 
ever offered to the angler ; runs beautifully and does 
not twist the line. 


THREE subscriptions: a Marble Safety Pocket 
Axe ; or a No. 41 Stevens “‘tip-up”’ pistol ; or a two- 
pound can of Du Pont or Hazard smokeless powder ; 
or a Rotary Gun Rod, the best gun cleaning tool of 
the age ; or a copy of Waters’ “Training the Hunt- 
ing Dog,” an acknowledged authority. 


FIVE subscrip- 
tions: a Hawkeye 
Refrigerator and 
Picnic Basket ; 
lined with zinc, 
hair, felt and oil 
cloth —in every 
way a portable ice 
chest ; size, 20 in. 
long, 13 in. wide, 
10 in. deep ; a sine 


que non for every 


SIX subscriptions: a No. 6 Bristol Steel Fishing 
Rod, 10 feet long, handle mountings nickel, reel seat 
below hand, celluloid wound handle; or a Stevens 
Crack Shot rifle (take-down); open front and rear 
sights ; in two calibres—.22 long-rifle rim-fire or .32 
short; fitted with automatic cartridge ejector; an 
excellent little rifle; or 200 shotgun shells, any 


gauge, any size shot, loaded with any good brand of 
smokeless powder. 

EIGHT subscriptions : a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
17, taking the .22, .25 and .32 long rifle cartridges; 
rim-fire ; state-calibre desired ; or a No. 100 Stevens 
single barrel shotgun—12, 16 or 20 guage ; or an Up- 
thegrove Shooting Coat of the finest grade, made of 


ind 
i 
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ht of game an 


off the arms 
are raised 
in the act of shooting 


s 
when they 


This fold takes 


wei 


she 
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THE FAMOUS UPTHEGROVE COAT, 


the best 10-ounce duck ; full lined, double stitched 
throughout, collar and inside cuffs of velvety cordu- 
roy ; will last a life-time ; has a game-bag throughout 
the entire skirt and 10 other pockets as well; wé 
furnish measurement blanks so as to have coat made 
to fit you. None of our premiums are ‘‘cheap John” 
affairs and this coat is a particularly fine one—sports- 
manlike and a good looker. 


TEN subscriptions: a Stevens Favorite rifle No. 
18, fitted with combination front and open rear and 





-ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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STEVENS IDEAL N244 


Vernier sights, especially for fine target work ; rim 
fire; calibres, .22, 25 and 32; or a Harrington & 
Richardson take-down breechloading single gun ; top 
snap, pistol grip ; 12-gauge ; 30 or 82 inch barrels. 
A very handsome, well-made gun. 


TWELVE subscriptions: # Stevens Ideal Rifle 
No. 44; a thoroughly reliable, accurate rifle ; barrel 
length for rim-fire cartridges, 24 inches ; for centre- 
fire, 26 inches; oiled walnut stock and fore-arm ; 
made in the following calibres: .22 long rifle Rim 
Fire ; .25 Stevens R. F’.; 25-20 Stevens Centre Fire ; 
.32 long R. F.; .82-20 C. F.; .82-40 C. F.; .38-40 C. 


THIRTY subscriptions: an Ithaca hammerless 
double-barrel shotgun ; Quality No.1 P.; English 
stub twist barrels, fine walnut stock ; pistol grip; 
10, 12 or 16 gauge ; built to your special order; or a 
Pneumatic Camp Mattress No. 1 (6 ft.3 in. by 2 ft.1 
in.), with pillow ; selling at $20.00. 


FORTY-FIVE subscriptions ; a Parker hammer- 


THE NEW STEVENS DOUBLE BARREL SHOTGUN (No. 250). 


F.; 38-55 C. F.; .44-40 C. F. Fitted with Rocky 
Mountain front and sporting rear sights ; case-hard- 
ened frame and solid breech block. A most desirable 
premium. : 


FIFTEEN subscriptions: a Winchester rifle, 
Model 1890, take-down ; best light-weight .22 cali- 
bre repeating rifle on market; has sliding fore-arm 
action ; unrivalled for small game and target work ; 
octagon barrel; or a pair of rubber wading pants 
or hip boots, with rubber or cork soles; very best 
make on the market; every sportsman should be 
good to himself and secure a pair. 

TWENTY subscriptions : a Marlin repeating rifle, 
26 or 28-inch round or octagon barrel, in great variety 
‘of calibres from .22 up to .44—40 and .45-90. 


= 


THE STEVENS CRACK SHOT RIFLE. 


TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions: a Model 250 
Stevens double-barrel shotgun; low circular ham- 
mers, rebounding bar locks, patent fore-end ; close, 
hard shooter ; see illustration; or a latest model 
Savage hammerless repeating rifle; 26-inch full oc- 
tagon barrel; weight, 8 pounds; 6-shooter ; calibre, 
-308 ; either rifle or shotgun butt, as preferred. 


less shotgun; Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00}; 
either 12 or 16 gauge; made to your special order} 
and shipped direct:from Parker Brothers’ factory. & 
beautiful gun in alll respects. j 

N. B.—Sports AFIELD does not pay the exis 
charges on any premiums (except books and the/Ro- 
tary Gun Rod, which are sent postpaid). ; 

If you desire a boat, tent, camera or any other ar- 
ticle, kindly advise us and we will make you spécial 
terms on same. 

It is not necessary to send us all the subscriptions 
at once. They can be sent in, in bunches of five or 
more as taken, and credit will be given for each and 
every one. To new friends, we would say that 


TAKE DOWN 
FEATURE 


Sports AFIELD is now in its 17th year, with an es- 
tablished reputation for integrity in business, which 
it proposes to always maintain. 


Sports Afield 
Publishing Company, 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 
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That Strangers May Know 
I Offer a Dollar's Worth Free 


I know of a remedy for certain forms of illness 
that brings the utmost relief that medicine can. 
I am so sure of it that to any ailing one who has 
not tried it, I will willingly give a full dollar’s 
worth free to test. 

My offer is born of confidence unlimited. I 
ask no deposit—no promise. There is nothing to 
pay, either now or later. The dollar bottle is free. 

Mine is no ordinary remedy. It represents 
thirty years of experiment—thirty years at bed- 
sides—in laboratories—at hospitals. Thirty years 
of the richest experience a physician can have. I 
tell below wherein my remedy differs, radically, 
from other medicines. 

My offer is as broad as humanity itself. For 
sickness knows no distinction in its ravages. And 
the restless patient on a downy couch is no more 
welcome than the wasting sufferer who frets 
through the lagging hours in a dismal hovel. 

I want no reference—no security. The poor 
have the same opportunity as the rich.—To one 
and all I say ‘‘Merely write and ask.’ I will 
send you an order on your druggist. He will 
give you, free, the full dollar package. 
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Inside Nerves ! 


4 one out of every 98 has perfect 
Of the 97 sick ones, some are 
ham, 8 half sick, and 
tre only dull and listless. But 
* the sickness comes from a com- 
ase. The nerves are weak. Not 
think about 
xe nerves that govern your 
ts and your thoughts. 
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does go at once to the nerve—the in- 
nerve — the power nerve — and 
Ctrengthons it, and 
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Many Ailments—One Cure. 


I have called these the inside nerves 
for simplicity’ ssake. Their usual name 
is the ae pathetic”’ nerves. Physi- 
cians call them by this name because 
each is in close pathy with the oth- 
ers. The result is that when one branch 
is allowed to become impaired, the oth- 
ers weaken. That is why one kind of 
sickness leads into another. That is 
why cases become “complicated.”’ For 
this delicate nerve is the most sensitive 
part of the human system. 

Does not this explain to you some of 
hy uncertainties of medicine—is it not 

@ good reason to your mind why other 
kinds of treatment may have failed ? 

Don’t you see that THIS is NEW in 
medicine? That this is NOT the mere 
patchwork of a stimulant—the mere 
soothing of a narcotic? Don’t you see 
that it goes right to the root of the 
trouble and e cates the cause? 


But I do not ask you to take a single 
statement of mine—! do not ask you to 
believe a word I say until you have 
tried my medicine in your own home at 
my expense absolutely. Could I offer 
eas @ full dollar’s wosth free if there 

2 aes Could I 
fo a you =o to whom — 
pag eo pic x out any bottle he 

m his shelves a my medicine were it 
oe UNIFORM el ? Could I 

AFFORD to ox this if I were not rea- 
sonably SURE that my medicine will 
help you? 








Simply Write Me. 


The first free bottle may be enough to 
effect a cure—but I do not promise that. 
Nor do I fear a loss of possible — if 
it does. For pt. a test will surely co: 
vince the cured one eee Se —.< or 
disbelief, that non fh word I say is 

The offer is open to everyone, one 
where. But you must write for the 
free dollar bottle order. Al) 
do not grant the 7 I will then 
you to one that does, He will pass it 
down to you from his stock as freely as 
though your dollar laid before him. 
Write for the order . The offer 
may not remain open. I will send you 
the book you ask for beside. It is 
It will hel 
case. Wha 
you of my interest—of my sincerity? 


For a free 
order for a 
full dollar 
bottle, ad- 
dress Dr. 


Book 1 on Dyspepsia 
Book 2 on the Heart 
Book 8 on the Kidneys 
Book 4 for Women 
Book 5 for Men 

Book 6 on Rheumatism. 


Mild cases are often cured with one 
or two bottles. For sale at forty thous- 
and drug stores. 


r. Shoop’s Restorative 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.” 
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BEST BARGAIN YET! 


THE NEW WORCESTER HAMMERLESS 





































‘ 
J e 
A Genuine, Reliable, for ¢ | 5 5 0 ‘ 
, Hammerless Gua * 
Le 
8 
8 
I 
Oo 
Me 
8 
é FOR SMOKELESS OR BLACK POWDER 
I 
f This is one of the best of the medium cost American make Hammerless Guns, and has always in the past given best 
of satisfaction, has genuine fine twist barrels (which are far preferable to the common steel, of which so many of the cheap 
American guns are made), is a fine, strong shooter, and can be recommended to any one wanting a safe, reliable Hammer- 
fe less gun. The low price at which we coffer them is owing to the manufacturers’ changing their model and closing ont last 
d year’s stock at a sacrifice. We shall offer at such price for a limited time only. We have rarely had so good a bargain 
6 offer, and we believe it will pay any one using a gun to avail themselves of this opportunity before the lot is disposed of. We s 
is believe this is the - 
for a good honest for a 
BEST BARGAIN EVER OFFERED [fib 2006 honest gun for 
ir that will not occur again. 
16 Lot consists of 12 bores in 28, 30 and 32-inch barrels. Also 16 bores in 26,28 and 30-inch barrels. Will be 
ll sent C. O. D. for inspection on receipt of $5.00, and, if not satisfactory on receipt, can be returned and money refunded, less 
ll cost of expressage. If whole amount of money is sent with order, a folding canvas case will be included at no extra charge. 
Also all other makes and qualities—Scott, Greener, Lang, Parker, Ithaca, and all others. Second-Hand Guns.—At pres- 
ent time we have on hand a large lot of second-hand guns—hammer and hammerless—taken in trade. 
Send 6 Cents in Stamps for Catalogue of new and second-hand guns. 
LLIAM READ & SONS, — '°7 “SS8rigratnssr=™ 
> BOSTON, MASS. 
» —— ESTABLISHED 1826.—— 
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The Austin Cartridge Co., “oie” 
2 
} | g' «9 Ohio. 
até 99 IsourBlack Powder 44 99 A high brass, intermediate grade 
ys Grack Shot shell, loaded with our Bang Smokeless Powder shell of the 
own make of Crack Shot Powder. Without doubt the greatest merit; has a strong, quick primer; is suited to 
handsomest and best Black Powder Shell on the either amateur or expert. 
marke’ 
im. ia < Invincible 7? 2 hich brass, nigh grade 
ab Alert’? 3: 0% moderate priced Smokeless shell, representing best work- 
Powder shell. They are neat in manship and materials, Suited to heavy loads of Bulk 
appearance and good. Suited to the field and trap Smokeless Powder. A shell for the sportsman who 
= where an inexpensive shell is desired. wants the best. : 


For sale through the jobbing and retail trade, Catalogue on application. 
All of our Shells are Guaranteed. 


Austin Cartridge Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
And 


J. L. WHITE, 
Security Building, - 


od 


, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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How Many Friends 


HAVE YOU? 


Show them Sports Afield and Get their Subscriptions. 
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For SIX subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we will send you a STEVENS No. 100 SINGLE- 
BARREL SHOTGUN, 12, 16 or 20 gauge. We have sent out a great many of these guns, and every 
one who has got one speaks highly of its workmanship and shooting qualities. 


The good name of the Ithaca Gun was not achieved at once.. It was won by years of hard shoot- 
ing on the duck pass and in the snipe meadows. For THIRTY subscriptions to Sports AFIELD we 


Ithaca Hammerless Gun 


Quality No. 1, (listed at $40.00). This gun has fine English stub twist barrels, English walnut stock, 

full pistol grip; 10, 12 or 16 gauge. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send the Quality No. 

af with fine Damascus barrels (listed at $60.00). The makers guarantee these guns in every 

eye and your wishes as to weight, length of barrel, drop of stock, etc., will receive the most care- 
attention. , 


A Parker Hammerless 


For Forty-five Subscriptions. 


The Parker Gun—familiarly known as the ‘‘Old Reliable’’—has so secure a place in the affec- 
tions of thousands of sportsmen that a detailed description would be like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
It is used by such crackerjacks as Fred Gilbert, Charlie Budd, J. H. Mackie, ‘Robbins of Fargo,”’ 
Chan Powers and others. For FORTY-FIVE subscriptions we will send you, direct from Parker 
Brothers’ factory, and made to your special order, one PARKER HAMMERLESS SHOTGUN— 
Quality P. H. (listed at $65.00). Either 12 or 16 gauge. Fine English twist barrels, fine American 
stock, checked and engraved ; either Pt aay or straight grip. A beautiful gun, every way. For 
§ SIXTY subscriptions we will send a Quality G. H. (listed at $80.00), with fine Damascus steel barrels. 
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Down Repeating : 


Shotgun. 


Grade A., listed at $24.00, for TWENTY-FIVE subscriptions, A six- J 
shot repeater, made by the inventors of the famous Marlin rifle. The bar- } 
rel is of the best rolled steel, and comes in either 28, 30 or 32-inch lengths. Weight, from 7 to 7} Ibs. 5 


*** All fall-choked barrels,”? write the Marlin Fire Arms Co., “‘are guaranteed to target better than 


@ 325 pellets in a 30-inch circle at 40 yards, using 1} ozs. No. 8 chilled shot.” 


Sports Afield Publishing Co., 


358 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ills. 
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If you have a Bird Dog, you 
need a copy of 


_m™ Amateur | 
Trainer ; 


A plain, practical and concise, yet 
thorough, guide in the art of train- 
ing, handling and the correcting of 
faults of the dog subservient to the 
gun afield. It is acknowledged by 
authorities and amateurs alike to be 
the most practical book 
on the subject now on 
the market. The author, 

Ed. F. Haberlien, is a 


practical trainer of over thirty years’ experience and his 


system ranks high among trainers. 

* The Sixth Edition is now ready. Revised and oe 
Illustrated with portraits of the author and fifteen typical 
bird dogs. Price, paper cover, $1.00. Finely bound in 
cloth, $1.50. Sent on receipt of price by 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO. ; 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


= —s 


A Revised Edition of a 
STANDARD WORK. 


PRACTICAL DOG TRAINING, 


— Or— 
Training Versus Breaking. 


By 8S. T. HAMMOND. 


The revision of a book is warranted only by popularity. We 
have here a work by a practical trainer of more than 30 years’ ex- 








perience, which was received with marked favor upon its original 
appearance, and which is still accepted as authority in all that per- 
tains to the humane and rational training of hunting dogs. While 
its object is to instruct, “Training vs. Breaking” is written in a 
bright, readable style, which makes it delightfully entertaining. To 
any sportsman, the chapter entitled ‘My Old Dog Trim” is alone 
worth the price of the entire book. 


Price, prepaid, $1.00. 


Sports Afield Publishing Co. 


358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il, 
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NOT ONLY MR, DOOLEY BUT 
EVERYBODY 


Says the trip from Colorado Springs 
to the Cripple Creek Gold Camp over 


The Short Line 


Is the Scenic Treat of the World. 


The One Day Trip that Bankrupts 
the English Language 


Every phase of Colorado Scenery is embraced in 
this wonderful a a ra ae = 
tains—Lakes— Roc Beauty —Sublimity—Thrills — 
Wonder—Admiration—Geological Phenomena, and 
the greatest Gold Mining Camp on earth. 

The superb passenger service from Denver, Pueblo 
and Colorado Springs includes solid trains of modern 
coaches, palace observation cars and dining cars 
serving meals a la carte, 


Send for descriptive booklets, free. 


D. C. MacWatters, 


General Passenger and 
Ticket Agent, 


Colorado Springs, 





For Illustrated Pamph- 
lets and full information 
y to your nearest 

ent or address 

ISKERN, Gen’! 

Pass’r and Ticket Agent 


Cnicaco & NortH-WesTEern R’y, 
GHIGAGO, ILL. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afielé” when writing advertisers. 











SPORTS AFIELD. 








St. Louis World's Fair 1904: Medal and Highest Award. 
Paris Exhibition, 1900: Gold Medal and Hig vest Award. 


SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are the BEST and CHEAPEST. 
SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
For puppies of all breeds and for small dogs that get 
very little exercise, we manufacture specially 
refined and tasty cakes. 
SPRATT'S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are used by the leading kennel owners and breeders 
throughout the world. 
SPRATT’S PATENT PUPPY CAKES 
Are sold by sees grocers, sporting gcods dealers, 
druggists. etc 
Price in Cartons: to cts., 25 cts. and 50 cts. 
In Bags: $1.90, $3.50 and $7.00. 

We also manufacture a specially prepared food 
for dogs, puppies, cats, rabbits, poultry, game, pigeons, 
fish, birds, et 

Write oe ‘our FREE catalogue, “‘Dog Culture,”’ 
with practical chapters on the feeding, kenneling 
and management of dogs, also a chapter on cats. 

SPRATT’S PATENT (America) Ltd., 
450 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
M4 South Fourth St., St. Louis, Mo. 1324 Valencia St., 
n * Francisco, Calif. 


SKATES 


The Best we can get. The 
Cheapest you can get. 


Mens’, Boys’, 
Ladies’ 
58 cents to $4.50 


Donoghue Racing Skate. Used 
by World’s Champion. $4.50 

















New 152-page Catalogue sent 
upon request. 


BROWNING BROS. CO., 


OGDEN, UTAH. 











Gillette 
Supplemental Chamber 





Patented in United States and Canada. 
Designed to use a small pistol —— > in a high 
power rifle. Made = all calibre guns, , 80-40 
82-40, .82 8 1, .808 Savage and British *g Mm. 
Mauser. ice, 75 ‘cents. Sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Address 


Supplemental Chamber Co., 
Drain, Oregon. 





Battery Fan Motor, $7.95 


Fan Motors - a to ose 
Battery Table Lamp .. 3.00 
Battery Hanging 10. 
Telephone, complete, $2.50 and 5. 
El ic Door Bells 7 


nD book. 
illustrates many of the most useful electric devices, at wonderfully 
prices. A 


small i practical. The pt ag Price in the world on every- 
thing electrical. Agents can and 
many sales. Write for Dompiete 5 ~ Catalogue Free. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, ye. 
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Something New! Variable Routes ; 
to Florida. 


—THE— 


SOUTHERN 
RAILWAY 


In connection with the Queen and Crescent Route, 
has opened up a number of attractive routes to the 
winter resorts of Florida, by which the tourist can 
f° one way and return another, at a slight increase f 
n regular rate. Through the 


Beart ef the 
Seuthland 


is via Chattanooga, Atlanta, Macon and Jackson- 
ville, one way; and Knoxville, Hot Springs, Ashe- 
ville (the Land of the Sky), Columbia and Savannah, 
another. Stopovers in both directions. 

Low round-trip rates now in effect to Florida and 
the South, and the lowest round-trip rates ever made 
to Cuba, now in effect via Florida ports. For litera- 
ture and full particulars write 


J. 8. McCULLOUGH. N. W. P. A., 225 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago, Ills. 


G. B. ALLEN, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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